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PREFACR 



The rapid growth of the United States, and the variety of inter- 
est which the improvements of our country are daily exciting, both 
as it regards the progress of our nation in literature as well as in art, 
seem to demand an especial effort in suitably impressing upon the 
public mind, the importance of augmenting every facility for culti- 
vating a proper taste in the minds of the rising generation, for such 
advancement in useful knowledge, as may prove beneficial in after- 
life. And as under our free and liberal government, the poorest as 
well as the richest may reasonably anticipate distinction, every 
means should be employed by those who have the guardianship of 
our literary institutions, to open as wide as possible the door that 
leads to knowledge. 

It is to be regretted that our common schools have, in many in- 
stances, been neglected, so far as they are regarded as important 
auxiliaries in imparting useful information. Many entertain the 
idea that it is quite immaterial what books are put into the hands of 
young children, when they first conmience reading, if the words 
can be but eanly understood and readily pronounced. Now, in 
practising upon this principle, the most silly stories are often got up, 
sometimes accompanied by a picture, and spread before the young 
pupil to learn him to read. He looks upon the picture and is pleased 
with it, and he becomes remarkably fond of lessons thus illustrated-* 
so much BO, that he forms an attachment for light reading, and can 
hardly be induced to abandon his picture-book for one that treats 
upon plain matters of fact, useful in boyhood and in old age. 

To a vast number of children, our Common Schools afford the 
only opportunity they enjoy of improvmg theur minds, or of becom- 
ing enlightened in regard to the general principles of the American 
Government, and in support of which, as citizens, they are to take 
an active part In view of these considerations, then, how import- 
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ant it is that they should early become acquainted with the organi- 
zation of that Grovemment — ^by inquiring into its peculiarities — as- 
certaining its fundamental principles — all the branches of which 
have so admirably harmonized as to prove to the world that a Na- 
tion can be great, and at the same time be free. 

It will be generally admitted that many children in obscure life, 
leave our Common Schools and enter work-shops, or seek employ- 
ment upon farms, with but limited ideas of the general organization 
of the National and State Governments; and being subsequently 
merged in the business of life, they find but little opportunity of sup- 
plymg any deficiency that may have existed, in receiving the rudi- 
ments of their education. 

Now, the Governmental Instructor is intended to supply the 
vacuum which has heretofore existed, in this particular, and instead 
of placing before the young learner a large volume of confused mat- 
ter bey9nd the reach of his comprehension, the Author has endeav- 
ored tp suit it to his capacity ; trusting that the work may prove not 
only interesting, but that it may be the means of urging the young 
mind to higher and praiseworthy attainments in the knowledge of 
our admirable form of Government. 

J. B. S. 

New York City, February, 1845. 
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THE GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR. 



EXTENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 



If you look at a map of North America, you will 
see a large country called The United States, ex- 
tending across the continent from East to West. It 
is bounded on the North by the Russian Possessions 
and British America, on the East by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the South by the Gulf of Mexico, Texas, 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 

This vast tract of land is divided into twenty-eight 
States, six Territories and one District. 

The names of the States are as follows — 

Maine, New Hampshire^ Vermont, 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, ' 



New York, 


Pennsvlvania, 


New Jersey, 


Delaware, 


Maryland, 


Virginia, 


North Carolina; 


, South Carolina, 


Georgia, 


Tennessee, 


Kentucky, 


Ohio, 


Indiana, 


Illinois, 


Mississippii 


Alabama, 


Louisiana, 


Arkansas, 


Missouri, 


Michigan, 


Florida, 


Texas, 







How are the United States bounded? 
How are the United States divided ? 
What are the names of the states 7 
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The names of the Territories, are 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 

Oregon, Indian. Texas, 

The name of the District is Columbia. 

Tliese States and Territories and this District, all 
together, form one Government, called The United 
States op America. 

It is the object of this work to explain to the young 
reader the origin and nature of this Oovernmeiit ; 
its several departments, and the mode of its opera- 
tion. 



DISCOVERIES. 

Let us begui then at the beginning. Let us go 
back to that period when the whole Western Hemis- 
phere was inhabited only by Indians. And let us 
trace our title to this land down to the present time. 

On the twelfth of October, in the year 1492, Chris- 
topher Columbus, the Great Navigator, discovered the 
New World. He was in the employment of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the King and dueen of Spain ; 
the dueen proposed to pledge her jewels to raise the 
necessary funds to aid Columbus. I^er generous offer, 
however, was not accepted. St. Angel, who wsis re- 

. What are the names of the territories 7 
)Qiat is the name of the district 7 

^Rtx do the states, territories, and district, all together form? 
When, and by whom was the New World discovered 7 
By whom was Golttmbus employed? 
What did the Queen propose to do to aid Colnmbus? 
O 
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ceiver of the church revenues of Arragon, promised to 
advance the necessary sum as a loan from his official 
treasury. 

But poor Coliunbus previous to his death sufTered 
many privations. He was chained and imprisoned, 
cast off by Ferdinand after the death of dueen Isa- 
bella, and finally died at Gtenoa on the 20th of May, 
1606, being about 70 years of age. His last words 
were, "Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit." 

At that time it was a pinciple acknowledged by 
all the European powers, that every nation was en- 
titled to claim and use as its own, all lands of which 
it viras the first discoverer. And the right by which 
they claimed such lands was called the right of dis- 
covery. 

Lands, inhabited by savage and barbarous people, 
were considered uninhabited, and possession was 
taken accordingly, without any regard to the rights 
of the occupiers. Hence, the first title of Spain to 
lands in the New World, was by right of discovery. 
She afterwards conquered other portions of the con- 
tinent, which she continued for a long time to hold 
by right of conquest. 

The same ^irit of bold enterprise that led Colum- 
bus across the untriied Atlantic, brought after him 
other daring adventurers. Among these were two 
Venetians, John Cabot, and his son Sebastian, 



When did Columbus die? 
What 18 meant by the right of discoveiy 7 
By what title did Spain elahn lands hi the New Worid? 
O O 
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employed by the English Government, who, on the 
14th of June, 1497, discovered the coast of Labrador, 
and sailed along the shore of the continent as far as 
Florida. Hence England claimed a large portion of 
what is now the United States and Canada, by right 
of discovert/, 

France, Spain, and Portugal, also claimed part of 
the same tract by right of discovery. But England 
finally drove away all her competitors, and claimed 
and held the whole as her own. She still holds Can- 
ada, having given up all claim to that part of the 
United States which was formerly the Thirteen Col- 
onies of Great Britain, by her Treaty of September 
3d, A.D,, 1783, in which she acknowledged the 
Independence of the United States of America. 
Hence, the title of the Thirteen original States to the 
lands they claimed, was derived through England. 



CONQUESTS OP SPAIN. 

Soon after the discovery of the continent great 
numbers of military adventurers came over from 
Spain ; some of them seeking to acquire fortunes, and 
others ambitious to win fame. 
The ancient Mexican Empire tottered and fell be- 
By whom were the Cabots employed ? 
What diflcoYeries did they make and when 7 
What lands did England claim by right of discovery? 
What does she still claim ? 
To what has she relinquished her claim? 
What Empire did Spahi first conquer? 

f . o 
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fore the superior intelligence and power of these in- 
vaders, led on by the reckless Cortes. 

Guatemozin, the last of her monarchs, died on the 
gallows, by the command of Cortes, and as his body 
was suspended the birds of the air picked the flesh 
from his bones. 

But the treasury of Montezuma, and all the 
wealth of the Mexican Empire was not sufficient to 
satisfy the Spaniards' love of gold. 

The report of the wealth of the Incas came to 
their ears, and a Spanish army, headed by the daring 
Pizarro, was soon on its march towards Peru. The 
Peruvian Empire fell before the victorious arms of 
the Spaniards; and Atahaulpa, the last of the Incas, 
was murdered in cold blood, and the treasures of the 
Empire, the accumulation of centuries, were seized 
by the avaricious invaders. 

But Spain, having swallowed up the wealth of two 
vast Empires, still " asked for more." Consequently 
a third expedition was fitted out in 1539, under the 
command of Hernando De Soto, for the conquest of 
a supposed Empire called Bl Dorado^ which they 
imagined to exist somewhere within the present limits 
of the United States. But no gilded cities awaited 



Who led the Spaniards ? 

Who was the last Mexican Emperor? 

What became of hun? 

What Empure was next conquered by Spain? 

Who led the Spaniards? 

What became of Atahaulpa? 

When was the third expedition fitted out, and who lead h? 

What supposed Empire was De Soto in search of? 

■a 
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their af^roaclL No objects were presented to gratify 
the ambition of the Spaniards, and after spending 
three years in searching, having marched half across 
the continent, they found nothing but half-naked In- 
dians, and a sickly climate. 

De Soto died of a fever, and was sunk in a hollow 
oak, to the bottom of the Mississippi river, where 
his remains lie undisturbed. It is said that his body 
was interred upon the bank of the river, and subse- 
quently removed, in order to prevent its felling into 
die hands of his enemies. Doctor Bancroft states 
that his body was wrapped in a winding sheet and 
cast into the Mississippi. 

Thus Spain acquired vast possessions by right of 
discovery and by right of conquest, which she con- 
tinued to hold for about three hundred years, during 
which time most of her American colonies, one by 
one, revolted from her, and established independent 
governments. 

That part of the United States lately called the 
Territory of Florida, is a portion of the immense pos- 
sessions acquired by Spain through the conquests of 
Cortes, Pizarro, De Soto and others. 

In 1819, Spain sold Florida to the United States 
&r five millions of dollars ; so that the title which she 



What was the result of that expedition ? ' 

What hecame of De Soto? 

How long did Spam hold her American C<^niea? 

What then occurred? 

When, and for how much did the U. S. pmrchase Florida? 

By what title did Spain formerly hold that territory? 

By what title doei tha United Statee held it? 
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had obtained by discovery and conquest, has been 
acquired by the United States by purchase. 

The sudden tide of wealth, poured into Spain by 
the conquests of Mexico and Peru, sapped the foun- 
dation of her own prosperity, and prepared her to 
descend to the low rank she now occupies among the 
European nations ; aiid although free from royal ser- 
vitude, she is most miserable, half-starved and depop- 
ulated, from the effects of her frequent civil wars. 

At the same time the prospect of wealth excited a 
spirit of fortune-hunting emigration to the New 
World, equally unfavorable for the moral and intel- 
lectual advancement of the Spanish American c(d- 
onies. 

These effects have reached down to the present 
time. Hence those Republics of America which were 
formerly Spanish Colonies, though a full century in 
advance^ as to time of settlement, are now a full 
century behind the United States in everything that 
constitutes the prosperity, power, and glory of a na- 
tion. 



ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS. 

The enterprise of England, equally ambitious but 
less avaricious than Spain, sought to extend her 
power and greatness by planting Colonies on that 
part of the American Continent which she claimed 
by right of discovery. 

What effect did the wealth of Mexico and Pern have on Spain 7 

C- : O 
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After several unsuccessful attempts, her first per- 
manent settlement within the present limits or the 

United States, was made at Jamestown, on James 

Kiver, in the State of Virginia, on the 13th of May, 

A.D., 1607. 

The number of these first settlers was one hundred 
and five. Many of them died soon after of sickness, 
but their places were in a short time filled by new 
emigrants. The prosperity of the colony was, how- 
ever, very much retarded by internal dissensions, and 
by the hostility of the Indians. 

These settlers were not mere soldiers, seeking for 
the conquest of ^oZde7i Empires^^kQ the early Span- 
ish adventurers, but men of business ; many of 
them firom the higher ranks of society, in pursuit of 
a fortune, to be acquired by persevering industry. 

The next English colony in America, was founded 
at Pl3rmouth, Massachusetts, on the 22d of Dec, in 
the year 1620, by one hundred and one persons. 
They were in pursuit of neither conquest nor riches^ 
but religious liberty. They belonged to the sect 
called Puritans, who were then greatly oppressed by 
the English government. 

They came with two great objects in view ; first, 
to escape English oppression ; and second, to found 
a new Colony in the wilds of America, where both 

Where and when was the first permanent English settlement? 
What was the number of the settlers? 
When and where was the next English settlement made ? 
What was their number? 
To what sect did they belong? 
What two great objects had they m view ? 
I ^-. . o 



themselves and their descendants mig^t enjoy equal 
civil and rdigious liberty. 

TherefOTe, as soon as they had prepared dweDings 
for themselves, they erected churches and schoci- 
houses, and commenced the cultivaticxi of the land. 
Other settlements were soon after made in varioiiB 
[daces by new English emigrants, holding the same 
moral principles. Thus the industry, intelligence, 
Christianity and enterprise of the early settlers, laid 
the comer stone of our present powerful Republic 



SPANISH AND OTHER SETTLEMENTS. 

At this time Spain was tjrrannizing over Hdland. 
To escape from her iymimj a colony of Dutch came 
over in 1613, and settled on the banks of the Hudson 
river, at Albany, New York. As they settled on 
lands claimed by England, by right of discovery^ 
they were compelled to become subjects of the 'Eng- 
lish government For the same reason a colony ci 
Danes, who had settled at Bergen, in New Jersey, in 
1624, and a colony of Swedes and Fins, who com- 
menced a settlement at Cape Henbpen, in Delaware, 
were compelled to become sutgects of England. 

In 1634, St Mary's, in Maryland, was settled by a 
colony of Catholics, who were driven from England 
by the oppressive measures of Charles L They too^ 



Why were the Dutch fettlen at Albany oompeUed to beoooie 

■objects oi the Biitidi GeTemmeiit? 
When was St Mary's aetlled, and by whom 7 

O 
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like the Protestants, founded their colony on the 
broad basis of civil and religious liberty. 

The Bourbon Kings of France oppressed their 
protestant subjects, and in 1663, a colony of French 
fled from their own " vine-clad fields," and commen- 
ced a settlement on the Mississippi river. The same 
causes continuing to operate in France, other colo- 
nists followed, who settled in different {daces in the 
Western and South Western States. 

The English, in the French and Indian wars 
which commenced in 1755, and ended with the 
peace of 1763, drove the French from a part of the 
territory they claimed, and the remainder of it was 
purchased of France by the United States, in 1803, 
fox fifteen millions of dollars. 

Thus, the French claim to lands in North Amer- 
ica was extinguished, and the United States acquired 
imdisputed title to that vast extent of country, then 
known by the general name of Louisiana. 

So, we perceive, that the attempt of England, Spain, 
and France, to crush the rising spirit of liberty in 
Western Europe, was the means of peoj^ing the 
United States with a class of men whose love of 
freedom outweighs all other considerations. 

Or, as one of the eminent writers of that day ex- 



What is said of a colony of French? 

When did the French and Indian war commence and end? 

How was the French title to lands in America extinguished? 

How much did the United States pay for Louisiana? 

What was the efiect of the attempt to crush the riring spirit of 

liberty in Europe ? > 

What was said by a writer of that day? 

o 
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pressed it — " The Lord has sifted three nations for 
good seed to sow the wilderness." 



ORIGIN OP THE REVOLUTION. 

The increasing prosperity and wealth of the Eng- 
lish colonies in America, at length began to excite the 
avarice of the mother country. 

With the hope of raising a revenue, she com- 
menced and continued a course of unjust and oppres- 
sive legislation, which cost her an expensive war of 
seven years, and ended with the loss of thirteen of 
her most valuable colonies. 

In 1651, she passed the Navigation Act, requiring 
all the Colonial trade to be carried on by English ves- 
sels, and soon after imposed heavy duties on all exports 

from the colonies. She prohibited all trade from one 
colony to another in home manu&ctured articles. 
She prohibited the manufacture of steel and iron. 
She would not allow a forge to be erected in 
America, and therefore the Colonists were com- 
pelled to send to England, at great expense, for all 
their steel and manu&ctured iron of every descrip- 
tion. 

The revenue derived by England, fi-om all of these 
several sources, finally amounted to ten millions of 
dollars, annually ; but she was still unsatisfied, and 

What excited the avarice of the mother country? 

What did the unjust legislation of England cost her? 

What did tb^Navigation Act require ? 

How great was the revenue paid to England before this act ? 
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another mode of increasing her revenue was rescdved^ 
upon, namely, taxation. 

Accordingly, in 1765, the " Stamp Acf^ was passed, 
imposing a tax on all mortgages, conveyances, wiUs, 
letters of administration, insurances, bills of lading, 
clearances of vessels, promissory notes, receipts, &c. ; 
in a word, upon every piece of paper or parchment 
used in the civil or criminal couits. The tax on a 
single paper of some kinds, vras upwards of forty dol- 
lars. Newspapers and Almanacs were taxed double 
their cost. A single advertisement was taxed over 
forty cents. 

The news of the psissage of this act, caused a 
universal burst of indignation through the colonies. 
Public meetings were held, and resolutions passed, de- 
noimcing the act. The officers who were appointed to 
distribute the stamped paper and collect the tax, were 
all compelled, by the people, to resign their offices. 
V And when the paper arrived from England, the 
'^ people would not allow any of it to be landed, so 
every piece of it was returned to Englahd. 

When the English govemilnent found the Stamp 
Act could not be enforced, it was repealed. But its 
repeal was coupled with another Act almost as odious 

What other mode was adq>ted to mcrease her reveniie ? 

When was the Stamp act passed ? 

On what did this act impose a tax ? 

What efibct did the passage of this act prodnce in the colonies t 

What did the officers do whose duty it was to coUect the taK 7 

What became of the paper? 

Was the Stamp act repealed? K 

What other odious act was passed at the flame time? 
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to the people, declaring that Parliament had a right 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 

In 1768, British soldiers were sent over, and sta- 
tioned in Boston, Massachusetts, to ^'dragoon the 
Bostonians into what was called their duty." 

England next imposed a burdensome duty on Tea, 
Glass, Painter's Colors, ifec. 

In 1773, three vessels laden with this taxed tea, 
arrived in the harbor of Boston. Immediately after 
its arrival some thirty persons, disguised as Indians, 
rushed on board the vessels and threw all tlie tea into 
the sea. 

This occurrence so incensed Parliament, that in 
March, 1774, they passed the famous " Boston Port 
Bill,^^ prohibiting all trade with the city of Boston. 
By this bill the port of Boston was ordered to be 
closed, and goods of all descriptions were prevented 
from being either shipped or landed. 

These unjust and oj^ressive measures at length 
aroused the people, and a general meeting of all the 
colonies was called, to meet at Philadelphia on the 
4th of September, 1774, to consult for the common 
welfare and defence of the country. 

The breach between the mother country and her 
colonies was now rapidly widening ; and on the 19th 
of April, 1775, the battle of Lexington wsug fought. 

When were British soldiers sent to Boston? 

On what was a duty next imposed? 

What became of the tea which was brought to Boston ? 

What bill did Parliament then pass, and what prohibit? 

When and i|0ere was a general meeting of the colonies called? 

When was the battle of Lexington fought ? 
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which commenced the great drama of the Revcdu- 
tionary War. 

All hope of reconciliation with England was now 
abandoned, and on the 4th of July, 1776, the Con- 
tinental Congress, then assemUed at Philadelphia, 
declared that " America was, and of right ought to 
be free and independent." 

This act severed the thirteen American Colonies 
forever from England, and established a new nation 
which has since been known and recognized by the 
name of the United States of America. 

On the 3d of September, 1783, Great Britain en- 
tered into a treaty with the United States, by which 
she recognized their Independence, and relinquished 
forever all claim to them. 

Thus, all the title which England had to the ter- 
ritory comprised within the thirteen colonies, became 
now securely vested in the United States. 
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NATURE AND ORIGIN OP LAWS. 

Were a man to live separate and apart from all 
other persons, like Robinson Crusoe, on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, he would be independent of all hu- 
man governments, and all civil laws. He would 



When was the Declaration of Independence made? 
When did Great Britain enter into a treaty with the U. States ? 
What became of £ng;1and's title to territory in the colonies? 
Under what cajfigmstances would a man be iiiiiBpendent of all 
human i^emmtnts ? 
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have no social duties to perform and no human pun* 
ishments to fear. He would be absolutely free, in a 
liberal sense of the term. 

He could do anything he pleased, provided it was 
not contrary to the Divine law. But if another per- 
son were to join him, then reciprocal duties and mu- 
tual claims upon the assistance of each other would 
immediately arise. 

Bach would be equally entitled to a shsure of the 
GOQ^mon bounties of nature around them. Each 
wddld be bound to relinquish some portion of his wild 
natural liberty, for the common good of both. Each 
would have rights with which the other would be 
bound not to interfere. Neither could command or 
rule over the other without his consent ; but both to- 
gether might make rules and regulations which both, 
or either, would be bound to obey. 

Were they to be jomed by a third person, the new 
comer would also be entitled to a portion of the gifts 
oi his Creator, and he would likewise have a claim 
upon the sympathies and assistance of his compan- 
iona. Every new addition to their numbers wouH 
create new relations and new duties, and call for a 
surrender of another porticm of their natural Uberty. 

Thus, in proportion as the community become 
larger and larger, additional duties would continue to 



Would he haye any eocial duties to pezfonn? 

What one law would he be bound to obey? 

To what bounties would each be entitled? 

To what would a third person be entitled? 

When must a person surrender a portion of his natural liberty 7 
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arise, and a new surrender of natural rights would 
necessarily follow. 

If there were but one person^ his will would be 
sovereign. If there were two^ or three, or thousands 
or millions, the united will of all would be sovereign, 
and every one would be bound to obey this united 
will whenever it was expressed. For the united will 
of all commanding any thing to he done, or not to be 
done, is a law. And all who have participated in 
enacting a law are parties to the contract, and are 
bound to abide by and obey it. 

But it is not necessary that every one should have 
concurred in passing a law, in order to make it bind- 
ing upon aU. It is sufficient if it has been passed by 
a^najority. Those who are opposed to it are as much 
bound to obey it, as those in favor of it, provided they 
belong to the same nation, and are included in the 
same political organization. For by entering into 
civil society, they have tacitly covenanted and agreed 
that the majority shall rule ; smd they are not at lib- 
erty to nullify the contract at pleasure. The only way 
in which a minority can escape obedience to a law 
passed by the majority, is to rebel and form a new 
nation. 



If there is but one person what is sovereign? 

If there are two or more what is sovereign? 

What is a law? 

Who are bound to obey it? 

Upon whom is a law bindmg? 
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WHENCE THE RIGHT TO RULE IS DERIVED. 

When a community is large, or when dangers 
threaten, it becomes inconvenient for the whole peo- 
ple to assemble as often or as promptly as the exer- 
cise of the sovereign will may require. A nation of 
twenty millions, could not assemble together to enact 
a law, and yet every law must originate from the 
people. 

They therefore select from among themselves a 
small number of Representatives whom they author- 
ize to act in the name, and for the good of the whole. 
These few represent^ or stand in the place of the 
whole. 

The sovereign power which resides in the whole 
united, has, for the time being, and for the purposes 
specified, been delegated to these few. And this 
power can be exercised only in such a way, and so 
far, and for so long a time, as the will of the people 
has authorized. And any act done, or law passed by 
thele representatives, is as binding on every one of 
the people as if it had been passed by the whole na- 
tion assembled in council. 

The ruler or law maker, is only the servant of the 
people, who are the true sovereigns. If any one who 



When a nation is large, how do they make laws? 
What are those called who are authorized to act for the whole? 
In what way and for how long a time, are Representatiyes to ex- 
ercise the power entrusted to them 7 
How binding are laws passed by Representatives? 
Who are the true sovereigns? 
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has not been chosen by the express act, or tacit con- 
sent of the people, assumes the right of ruling, or en* 
acting laws, no one is bound to obey him, or his laws. 
For the right to govern must arise from the consent 
of the governed. 

Though the right of governing may have been ex- 
ercised by a single family for centuries, with the con- 
sent of the people of the nation, yet the, people in 
their sovereign capacity, may at any time withdraw 
their consent, and then the ruler's right to govern is 
extinguished. 

Thus, the people of England, having been niled 
for several successive generations, by the Stuarts, at 
length resumed the sovereign power. And Charles 
I. was not only hurled from the throne, but also de- 
prived of his life, and Oliver Cromwell was chosen 
chief ruler in his stead, under the new name of Pro- 
tector. 

But the femily of Cromwell were aftervrards de- 
prived of their princely power by the same sovereign 
will of the people, and the Stuart family were restored 
to the throne. 

Thus, also, the people of France, after having al- 
lowed themselves to be ruled over by a long line of 
hereditary Bourbon Kings, at length resumed the 
sovereign power, and Louis the XVI., was deposed 
and beheaded. So Bonaparte seized the sceptre, and 
having run his short and ambitious career, he was 



May the right of gorwrnlng be ia th« tame fiuai^ for oeEtmiee? 
What is said of Charlee L7 
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Stripped of his power, and the Bourbons were restored 
to die throne. 

It matters not what may be the form of goverja- 
ment ; whether the chief ruler is called a King, as in 
England ; an Emperor, as in Russia ; a Sultan, as 
in Turkey ; a Calif, as in Arabia ; or a President, as 
in the United States ; his right to rule is derived only 
from the consent of the ruled. 

The mode in which this consent is expressed, is 
different in different countries. In England, and 
most other mo^archial countries, the crovm has been 
made hereditary, by an act of Parliament, and the 
order of its descent has been fixed. Therefore, upon 
the death of a King, the people express their consent 
to be governed by the successor designated by Law, by 
crowning him King. The simple act of crownings is 
a mere ceremony performed by a few ; but the silent 
acquiescence, or open approval of the nation, is the 
act of the whole people ; and the new King thus 
commences his reign with the consent of the ruled. 

In the United States, the President is chosen every 
four years, by the people themselves, by ballot, which 
is the most direct and certain mode of expressing 
their consent. 



What is the chief raler called in England ? 

What in Russia? What m Turkey 1 

What in Arabia 7 

What in the United States ? 

Whence is a ruler's right to rule derived 7 

How is the consent of the ruled expressed ? 

How is it expressed in England ? 

How expressed in the United States ? 
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In order to aid the chief ruler in ruling in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people, most nations, in 
modem times, have adopted a Constitution and 
Code of Laws, which they have bound themselves 
to obey, and by which the ruler has bound himself to 
govern. Thus, the United States, England, France, 
&c., have their constitutions and laws, which are re- 
garded by the people. 

In this constitution and code of laws is embodied 
the taill of the people ; and if the ruler neglects or 
refuses to obey this will, or acts contrary to it, he for- 
feits his right to rule, and if he is a president may be 
impeached, and if a king, or queen, may be de- 
posed. 

When George III., the King of Great Britain, en- 
croached upon the constitutional rights, and chartered 
privileges of the American Colonies, he forfeited his 
right to rule over them, and they were no longer 
bound to recognize or obey him. They, therefore, 
threw off all aUegiance to the British crown, and de- 
clared that they " Were, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states." 

We have said that England claimed most of the 
land now contained vrithin the present limits of the 
United States, by right of discovert/ ; and that such 
a right was considered by the European powers as 



What have most nations adopted which they are bound to obey ? 
In what is the will of the people embodied ? 
What if a ruler acts contrary to the constitution and laws? 
What example is given ? 
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furnishing a valid title. AU persons, therefore, who 
settled on this land, so claimed, became subjects of 
the English Government, and a part of the British 
Empire. 

The king of England, by instruments of writing 
called charters, granted certain rights and privileges 
to the several American Colonies, allowing them to 
form legislatm'es of their own, and to pass all local 
laws necessary for their own preservation and conve- 
nience, provided they were not in opposition to the 
general laws of the British Empire, which were to be 
considered as supreme. 

The king also appointed governors for some of the 
colonies, as his representatives to sign the laws passed 
by the colonial legislatures, and thus give them valid- 
ity ; and also to exercise the executive authority in 
his name. 

The colonies were therefore not only subject to the 
laws passed by their own colonial legislatures, but 
also were bound to obey the acts of parUament, which 
were expressly applied to them. 

Each colony, though a part of the same empire, 
was independent of the other. There never was any 
political connexion between them except such as re- 
sulted from their common origin, conmion sufferings 
and conunon sympathies. 



Why did the early settlen of the American colonies become snb- 

joctfl of England? 
What rights did the king grant by charten? 
By whom were the govemom of the colonies appointed 7 
To what two kinds of laws were the colonies subject? 
What was the relation of the colonists to each other? 
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ORIGIN OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 

In times of common danger, the colonies often 
chose delegates to meet in convention, and consult 
for the common welfare. The result of their deliber- 
ations was expressed in resolutions and recommenda- 
tions. For, as no legislative power was granted to 
them, they could enact no law. Such a convention 
possessed no nationality, nor no sovereignty. And 
yet, so great was the confidence of the people in the 
wisdom and patriotism of those men, thus assembled 
in convention, that their recommendations were gen- 
erally immediately adopted by the legislatures of the 
several colonies. 

In 1765, a convention of the colonies was called, 
by a resolution of the assembly of Meissachusetts, to 
consult upon the difficulties in which they were in- 
volved, by the encroachments of the British Govern- 
ment upon their constitutional rights and chartered 
privileges. 

Delegates were chosen by nine of the colonies, 
who met in the city of New York, in October of the 
same year, and set forth their grievances in a memo- 
rial, petitions, (fee, which were signed by the dele- 
gates from six of the colonies ; the other delegates 
did not sign, not having been instructed. 

In times of danger what did the colonies do? 
Why could these conventions pass no laws ? 
TVhat did the legislatures of the colonies do ? 
When was a convention of colonies called 7 
How many colonies chose delegates? 



rriiOBe colooKS wiiicn kad not aeat <hhg,yHBa». gftec- 
wards adopted the same aendmeBtai W reao&tfMu^ 
warmlj a pywin g of the pEoceeifiiigs of tfaia 
CoQtiiieiital CongreaB^ 

This was mevdr a MAe rmiiae oamgRaaof aepft- j 
late cokipics ; do cne of which, nor anr »■■■<*— of [ 
idiich, had an j power to bind anr other, or each t 
othor, or to eidbrce ohedieurr to anr ooe of tfaek owm 
enactmentSL 

The sovefeign power still mnwiined m. the las^ 
and each of the colnnies separatdr. 

ThediqHite between the colonies and the 
countiy becomii^ wanner and aaiiu c tT * 
Continental Coc^reas was lesohed upon bf the 
ral cdooks. Accordii^lj; on the 5th of September. 
1774, delegates from elnen of the colnnirs met at 
Philaddphia, 

They met, as did the ^xA coi^icsBy lo ilrBhmle 
and lecommend. And so gieai was the aaiimnn 
danger, and so strong the confidence of the people ia 
this congress, thai their lecammmdatinnH were obey- 
ed as fHxm^ytlj as if they had been lams with penal- 
ties for their disobedience annered. 

The business far wiiich they had ^MWJuHed haring 
been transacted, this congreas adjo urn ed in October, 
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What power had tiw fint 

Whfln fid th6 sBfv 

When and wfaoe did the 

How many ooloiMi 

For idiat fid thb eanptm meetT 

What is nid of d» eoofidHKe «r tibe 




having resdved to meet again on the 10th of May, 
1775, if the situation of the colonies should seem to 
require it. 

The long train of abuses practised upon the Amer- 
ican colonies by the British government, had now 
reached a point beyond which '< forbearance ceased to 
be a virtue ;" and the people having tried unsuccess- 
fully all other modes of appeal, now aj^pealed to 
arms. And on the 19th of April were fought the 
battles of Lexington and Concord. 

The situation of the country being mote critical 
than ever, congress re-assembled at Philadelphia on 
the 10th of May. All of the thirteen colonies sent 
delegates to represent them in this congress. The 
whole number of delegates was sixty-four. 

The delegates from each colony were clothed with 
more power than before, having been authorized by 
th^' colonies which they represented, to transact 
all business necessary for the common good of the 
country. 

One of the first important acts of this congress was 
the electing by unanimous ballot, of George Washing- 
ton Commander-in-chief of all the forces, on the 15th 
of June, 1775. 

Two days afterwards the battle of Bunker Hill 
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On what condition! did this oongreaB acQoum to meet tgain 7 
What was the last appeal the people made? 
How many colonies sent delegates to this congresi? 
What power had the delegates? 
Who was elected oommander-in-chief ? 
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was fought, which put an end forever to all hopes of 
reconciliation with Great Britain. 

A committee of five were appointed by congress as 
early as the 11th of June, to prepare a Declaration of 
Independence. The committee consisted of Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman, and R. R. Livingston. It was proposed 
that each member should draft a paper according to 
his own feelings and sentiments, and submit the 
same to the consideration of the committee, and that 
the draft which seemed to embody sentiments most 
congenial to the feelings of the whole, should be 
adopted by the conunittee. 

Mr. Jefferson's was the first production read, and 
it so fully met the views of the other members of 
the committee, that it was at once adopted. So the 
Declaration thus agreed upon was presented to, and 
approved by congress, and pubUcly proclaimed on the 
4th of Jidy, 1776, declaring the united colonies to be 
free and independent /States. 



DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 

From the moment that the Declaration was pub- 
lished, the thirteen colonies ceased to form a part of 
the British Empire, and become thirteen sovereign 



When was the declaration of independence made ? 
Wlio were the committee appointed to draft it 7 
Wlio penned the declaration of independence 7 
From that moment what did the colonies cease to be ? 
And what did they become ? 
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States, owing no aUegiance to each other, nor to any 
other government whatever. They were thirteen 
separate, independent nations, each possessing all the 
power of self-government and absdiute sovereignty. 
This Continental Congress thus became in fact a 
Congress of Nations. 

But the Declaration of Independence was only a 
formal declaration to the world of that which had al« 
ready in effect been done separately by each of the 
colonies. For previous to the declaration, four of the 
colonies had adopted constitutions, and become in- 
dependent states; and a fifth colony were forming' 
a constitution. The remaining colonies had ceased 
to recognize or obey the authority of Oreat Britain. 

Thus it appears, that the political connexion be- 
tween Great Britain and each of the thirteen colonies 
had, in reality, been completely severed before the 4th 
of July, 1776. 



RECAPITULATION. 

We have seen that sovereignty is the natural gift 
of the Creator to man ; that men when they become 
members of civil society, yield up a part of their nat- 
ural rights, still retaining their sovereignty as to the 
exercise of the remainder ; that the sovereign power 
in a nation is the united will of the people ; that the 
people of each nation owe allegiance to the sov- 
ereignty of their own nation and to no other ; that a 

What had taken place previoas to the declaration 7 
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natioQ or body of men may appoint any person, or 
persons to act in their stead, and that all acts so done 
in pursuance of that trust are as binding upon the 
people as if done by the united voice of the whole 
nation assembled together ; that part of the sovereign- 
ty of the American colonies was vested in the king 
and parliament of Great Britain, and a part of it re- 
tained in their Provincial Assemblies ; that there was 
no political connexion between the several colonies ; 
that when each of the colonies assumed to itself that 
part of the sovereign power formerly vested in the 
king and parliament, it became a free and indepen- 
dent state ; and that the Continental Congress be- 
came, therefore, a Congress of Nations. 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

In the in&ncy of the colonies, the fear of Indian 
depredations often called the people together in con- 
ventions. Fn»n these small beginnings, as we have 
seen, finally arose the Continental Congress, and the 
Articles of Confederation sprung from the Continental 
Congress; and our present glorious Constitution 
s[Nimg from the Articles of Coi^ederation. Our Con- 
stitution is, th^efore, the result of a long course of 
gradual improvements suggested by the necessity of 
the case. 

In the infancy of the coloniee what called the people tofether m 

eonventioos? 
What Ib our eonrtkiilioa ihiB iwralt of 7 
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The Continental Congress above mentioned, con* 
tinned through the Revdutionary war. Great inc(»i- 
venience was experienced on account of the want of 
power to enforce obedience to measures necessary far 
the safety and defence of the country. Dissatisfaction 
also arose by reason of each state having but one 
vote, as thereby a small state had as much influence 
in the congress as a large one. They were separate 
independent nations, and as long as they remained 
so, could not well meet on any other principle, con- 
sistently, than perfect equality in all respects. 

To remedy these evils, a committee was appointed 
immediately after the declaration of independence, to 
prepare Articles of Confederation, to be entered into 
between the several colonies. The report of this 
committee was adopted by congress on the 15th of 
November, 1777. 

But these articles possessed no binding force till 
they were approved and adopted by each of the states 
separately. Eleven of the states adopted the articles 
in 1778, one, in 1779, and the thirteenth and last, in 
1781. 

All the states having ratified the Articles of Con- 
federation, a new nation was thus formed imder the 
name of the United States of America. This new 
government went into operation on the 23rd of 
March, 1781. 

What difficulties did the continental congrBBB experience? 

Why were the large states dissatisfied ? 

What was done to remedy these evils? 

When did the articles of confederation become binding? 

When did the articles of confederation go mto operation ? 
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All the powers not (xmferred by the states on this 
general government, remained in the states, so that 
each state was still sovereign as to all its local in- 
terests. 

Although far greater powers was granted to the 
confederation, than had been conferred upon the pre- 
vious congress, yet its power was still too limited to 
answer all the purposes of a National Government. 
The bond of union was too feeble. It was a mere 
league or alliance of sovereign states, and not a con- 
solidated government. The congress of the confed- 
eration acted under the power and authority of state 
legislatures only. They could not act directly upon 
the people, but could reach them only by requisitions 
to be enforced by the state laws. Such a govern- 
ment must ever have been weak and inefficient, and 
subject to dangerous delays, and numberless other in- 
conveniences, arising out of its peculiar position. 

The people having experienced many of these 
evils, and having foreseen many others, resolved to 
make a still farther improvement, by adopting a Con- 
stitution which would give a stronger and more con- 
solidated form of government. 



What become of the powere not confeired on the general govern- 
ment ? 
What were the objections to the articles of confederation ? 
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ADOPTION OP THE^ CONSTITUTION. 

Hitherto the several states had acted only as sepa- 
rate nations allied together. It was now proposed 
that the people of each and all of the states should 
unite themselves together under one National Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, the people of the several states, by vir- 
tue of the sovereign powers given to them by their 
Creator, chose representatives, who met and prepared 
a Constitution, 

This constitution was submitted to the legislatures 
of the several states, and the legi^tures called con- 
ventions of the people in each of the several states 
for the adoption of it. 

By the Seventh Article of the Constitution, the 
ratification of the conventions of nine states, es- 
tablished it between the states, so ratifying, and con- 
stituted them a nation. 

The preamble of the constitution declares that 
" We, the People of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union," <fcc., — " Do ordain and 
establish this constitution for the United States of 
America." Now the adoption of the constitution was 

■*■ 

How had the aeveral states acted hitherto ? 
What was now proposed? 
By whom was the constitution prepared? 
To whom was it submitted? 
By whom was it adopted? 

How many states were to ratify the constitution before It could 
go into operation? 
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Dot the act of all the pec^e of the United States, 
acting at oftce, and as the people of one vast nation, 
hut it was the act of the pec^e of each state sep* . 
arately. 

At first, the people of only one state adopted it, 
and it read then as it reads now, " We, the People of 
the United States," &c., but all ^^the people^ who 
had then adopted it, were the people of one single 
state. At that time not one of the other states had 
adopted it, and the term, " We, the People," could 
not include the peo{de of any of the remaining 
twelve states, for they were not yet parties to the 
constitution. They were still independent nations. 

When the pe<^Ie of the second state adopted the 
ccmstitution, th%y adopted it as the pec^le of one 
state alone. They could not adopt it in conjunction 
. with the one state which had already adapted it, for 
that would make the first state adopt it twice. They 
could not adopt it in conjunction with any or all of 
the remaining eleven states, for they had not yet 
acted at all. They could, therefore, adopt it only as 
the people of a smgle state. 

They too, adopted the whole constitution, with its 
preamble, saying, "We, the People of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union," <fcc. 
When the peq)le of the second slate had adopted it, 
then " We, the People," included the people of both 



In what way was the constitutian adopted 7 
How did the people of the next state adopt the constitution 7 
Who composed the people of the United States when only two 
states had adopted the constitution 7 
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states, notwithstanding the people of one state had 
adopted it first. 

In the same way the people of the third state 
adopted the constitution, and thus became part of 
" We, the People of the United States." So, also, 
the people of each successive state adopted it, till the 
ninthj when, by the Seventh Article, the Constitution 
was established as the government of these nine 
states, who then composed the "United States of 
America." And "We, the People of the United 
States," then included the people of these nine states, 
and no more. The then remaining four states, 
adopted the constitution in the same manner as the , 
previous nine. And when they had so adopted it, 
they were on equal footing with each and all the rest. 

By the Third Section of Article Fourth of the 
Constitution, new states maybe admitted into the., 
union by a vote of congress. In accordance with 
this section, new states have been successively admit- 
ted to the number of fifteen^ so that now, (A.D. 
1845,) the number of States is twenty-eight, more 
than twice the number of the original thirteen. 
Therefore, " We, the People of the United States," 
now includes the people of the whole twenty-eight 
states as now organized. 

There is still a large tract of territory belonging to, 
and under the government of, the United States. 



I Did the wholo original thirteen BtatcB adopt the constitution? 

How wiere new states to be admitted? 
I How many new states have been thus admitted 7 

How many is the whole number of states now? 
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All the peo{de residing on this territory are subject to 
the government of the United States. This terri- 
tory has been sub-divided for the purposes of govern- 
ment. One tract is caUed the Territory of Iowa, 
another, the Territory of Wisconsin, &c. 

When the pec^le of any one of these territories 
are sufficiently nimierous, and apply to congress for 
admission, they may be admitted into the union as 
another new state, in the same way that the fifteen 
new states have already been* admitted to the thir- 
teen (original states. 

In the same way new states may continue to be 
formed, from the territory Ijing west of the Missis- 
sippi, till all may be formed into states, even to the 
mouth of the Columbia River. And then "-We, the 
People of the United States," will extend in one un- 
broken mass from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 



POWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

We have seen that the states become by the Dec- 
laration of Independence, free and independent na- 
tions ; and that the people of the several states by 
the exercise of their own sovereignty, adopted a con- 
stitution, and thus united the states under one Na- 



Under what government are the inhabitants of the territorief be- 
longing to the United States? 

How can the peqple of a territory be admitted into the nnion as a 
state? _ 
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tional Government. All the powers, therefore, pos- 
sessed by the government of the United States, are 
derived through the constitution, and were granted 
by the states, or rather by the people of the states. 

These powers are of three kinds, Legislative, Ju- 
dicial, and Executive, which are called the three co- 
ordinate branches of the government. Upon these 
three great powers all governments rest. 

The Legislative power, is the power of making 
laws, and is sometimes exercised by one man, as in 
absolute monarchies, and sometimes by a number of 
men, as in limited monarchies, and sometimes by the 
people themselves, as in republics. In some countries 
it is vested in two assemblies, called houses or cham- 
bers, who act separately. 

The Judicial power, is the power of administer- 
ing justice according to the la^, and the persons ap- 
pointed for that purpose, are usually called Judges. 

The Executive power, is the power of executing 
the laws, which is vested in the chief ruler of a na- 
tion, and those authorized by him. In the United 
States, the executive is vested in the president. In 
monarchical governments it is vested in a king. 



Whence are the powen of the goTemment of the United States 

derived T 
Of how many kmdi and what are they 7 
What is the legislative power? 
By whom is it exercised? 
What is the jadicial power? 

What are those persons caUed who perform that duty ? 
What is the executive power ? 
In whom is the executive power vested in the United States? 



i 
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Sometimes these three great powers are exercised 
by one and the same person. Such a government is 
called a despotism. 

Thus, Darius established a decree, tha^if any one 
asked a petition of any God or man for thirty days, 
except of the king, he should be cast into the den of 
lions. This was a legislative act. 

Daniel was soon after brought before the same 
Darius, who heard the evidence, and pronounced sen- 
tence against him. This was a, judicial act. 

Then the king commanded Daniel to be brought 
and cast into the den of lions. This was an execu- 
tive act 

Therefore, the whole sovereignty of the Medo-Per- 
sian Empire was invested in this one man, king Da- 
rius. His government was therefore a despotism. 

If these three great powers are exclusively and per- 
manently intrusted tb^'a few persons, such a govern- 
ment is called an aristocracy. Such was the gov- 
ernment of Athens, when under the thirty tyrants. 

If these powers are exercised by the people them- 
selves, and those appointed by them, the government 
is a democracy. 

In the constitution of the United States, the three 
great powers are intrusted to separate persons, and 
are entirely distinct from each other, or nearly so. 

Are the three great powers of government ever yetted in one 

pemn? 
VHiBt example is given ? 
What is an aristocracy? 
Hour are the three great powers distiibiited ia tfa« coonftttntion of 

the United States? 



Liberty of the people can exist only where these pow- 
ers are thus kept distinct. 

If either one of these three great powers encroaches 
upon the others, liberty is in danger. And the residt 
is equally dangerous, which ever of the powers ab- 
sorbs the other. 

If the judicial power absorbs or encroaches upon 
the executive or legislative, or if the legislative en- 
croaches upon the executive or judicial, the result is 
as fatal to Uberty as if the executive absorbed the ju- 
dicial and legislative. 

Liberty can only be preserved by having these 
three great powers intrusted to different persons, who 
are wholly independent of each other. And yet, they 
should not be absolutely disconnected, but should be 
so arranged as to operate as a check upon each other. 

Let us examine each of these powers separately. 
And first, as to the legislative power. 



CONGRESS. 



All the legislative or law-making power granted 
by the constitution of the United States, is vested 
in a congress. This Congress is composed of two 



What m the ef^t if one of these powera encroaches upon the 

others? 
How only can liberty be preserved? 
In what is the legislative power m the United States vested 7 
Of how many branches is congress composed? 

O ■ 6 
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branches, one of them is called the Senate, and the 
other the House of Representatives. 

These legislative branches are separate and inde- 
pendent bodies, and yet every law of the United 
States must pass both branches before it can become 
a law, and, in ordinary cases, it must also receive the 
signature of the president-. 

The two branches of the legislature operate as a 
check on each other, and thus tend to prevent the 
encroachment of the legislative upon the other pow- 
ers. 

This division of the legislature prevents rash and 
hasty legislation, for after one branch has passed an 
act, it must go to the other branch, and they too 
must pass it before it can become a law. This gives 
time for reflection and examination, and cool and 
candid investigation. If one branch passes an inju- 
dicious act, the other branch may refuse to concur, 
and thus the act is prevented from becoming a law. 

This division of the legislative power, also prevents 
demagogues from acquiring that influence which 
they otherwise would acquire. For, however much 
influence he might gain in one house, it would be 
next to impossible that he could exert a similar influ- 
ence in the other house. 



What are they called? 

Must every law of the United States paM both hooMS? 

How do the two branches of the legislature opesate •■ to each 

other? 
What other advantages are mentioned? 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A Representative is one who represents another, 
that is, stands in his place, acts in his name, and for 
him, and does every thing which he himself could do 
if he were present. And the one in whose name he 
acts, is as firmly hound by his acts as if they were 
done by himself. It would be impossible for all the 
people of the United States to meet together and pass 
laws. All laws of the United States, are therefore 
necessarily made by Represe^itatives^ that is to say, 
by the Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled. The latter body representing the 
people directly, and the former body representing the 
states directly, and the people indirectly. 

At present, each state sends one representative for 
every 70,680 inhabitants. The people meet on a 
day, and at places appointed, and vote directly for 
persons to represent them in the house of representa- 
tives. These representatives, therefore, are chosen 
directly by the people, and are responsible to them 
for the manner iti which they perform their duty. 
For they act in the place of the people, and all con- 
stitutional acts done by them, are as much the acts 
of the people, and are as binding upon all, £is if they 
were passed by the whole nation assemWed together. 



What 18 a representative ? 
How are all laws of the United States passed ? 
Do the Senate and house both represent the people ? 
Are the acts of representatives binding^ on the people whom 
they represent? 

o o 
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The ratio of representation has varied with the in* 
crease of population. At first, the house was com- 
posed of only 65 members. In 1793, it was com- 
posed of 105 members, that is, one for every 33,000 
inhabitants. In 1803, it was composed of 141, one 
for 33,000. In 1813, of 181, one 'for 36,000. In 
1823, of 212, one for 40,000. In 1833, of 242, one 
for 47,700. In 1845, of 226, one for 70,680, which 
is the present ratio of representation. ^ 

The representatives are chosen for two years. 
They may then be re-elected for another two years, 
and so on, as long as the people of the districts which 
they represent choose to re-elect them. 

Every one who is entitled to vote for a representa- 
tive to the legislature of the state in which he re- 
sides, is also entitled to vote for a representative to 
congress. 



aUALIFICATIONS OP REPRESENTATIVES. 

In order to prevent improper persons from being 
elected as representatives, the constitution has speci- 



How has the ratio of representation varied? 

Of liow many memben was the house at firrt composed? 

Of how many members is the house now (1845) composed? 

What is now (1S45) the ratio of representation? 

For how long are representatiyes chosen? 

Can they be re-elected? 

Who is entitled to vote for representatives to congress? 




fied certain qualifications which the candidate for that 
office must possess. 

1. He must be twenty-five years of age. Extreme 
youth is not often possessed of the wisdom and ex- 
perience necessary for the judicious exercise of so im- 
portant a trust. 

2. He must have been seven years a citizen of the 
United States. For persons bom under foreign gov- 
ernments and becoming citizens of the United States, 
by naturalization, cannot resisonably be supposed to 
have become sufficiently familiar with, and attached 
to, our institutions in a shorter period. 

In England, the law is still stronger against natu- 
ralized citizens, for there, no aUen, though naturalized, 
can be a member of either house of the British Par- 
liament. 

3. He must, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
state in which he shall be chosen. A representative 
should be personally acquainted with the condition 
and wants of his constituents. 

There is no property qualification required, nor is 
there any religious test. The poorest may aspire to 
the office as well as the richest. 



6- 



Of what age must a repreeentatiye be? 

Why? 

How long must he have been a citizen of the United States? 

Why? 

What is the law of England as to representatives? 

Where must a representative reside 1 

Why? 

Is there any property qualification or religious test? 
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Representatives and direct taxes are apportioiied 
anKHig the states according to their numbers. And 
the nombers are determined, in the dave states, by 
adding three-fifths of the slayes to the firee persons. 
This was a compromise between the slave-holding 
and non-slave holding states. 

Although representatives and direct taxes are ap- 
portioned in a similar manner, yet they are not in 
any way connected with, or dependent upon each 
other. The District of Columbia and the Territories 
of the United States have no representatives in con- 
gress, and yet are subject to taxation with other cit- 
izens of the government 

Each state shall have at least one representative. 
Delaware and Arkansas have each but one represen- 
tative at present. Delaware is a small state. And 
Arkansas, though geographically large, has not a suf- 
ficient number of inhabitants to entitle it to a larger 
representation than Delaware. New York has 34 
representatives, which is the largest number any state 
now has. 

The ratio of representation established by act of 
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How are representatives and direct taxes apportioned? 

How are these numbers determined? 

Why was this arrangement made? 

Are representatives and taxes dependent upon each other? 

Are there any persons in the United States who are taxed hut 

not represented ? 
What is the smallest number of representathrM t fttt* oan 

have? 
WhJeh state now ha« the largwt? I 
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congress in 1843, is, as we have seen, one for 70,680 
inhabitants. 

In six of the states, an additional representative is 
allowed for the fractional numbers remaining. The 
house of representatives is now (1845) composed of 
226 members. This number includes a member 
from Florida and Texas. 

K a vacancy happen in the representation by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the executive of the 
state may issue a writ of election to M the vacancy. 

The house -of representatives choose their own 
speaker and other officers. The house also has the 
sole power of presenting a person for impeachment. 



SENATE. 

We have said that the legislative power in the 
government of the United States is vested in a con- 
gress, and that congress was composed of two branch- 
es, the house of representatives and the senate. We 
have already spoken of the house ; let us now ex- 
amine the senate. 

The senate of the United States is composed of 



Are there any lepresentatiyes allowed for the fractional num- 

bers? 
How many sudi are there now? 
How are vacanciee in the house filled? 
How is the speaker of the house choeen? 
What part does the house take in impeachments ? 
Of what is the senate of the United States oompoeed? 



two senators from each state. The present number 
of senators is, therefore, fifty-six. Each senator has 
one vote. The political power and influence of all 
(he states, great and small, is equal in the senate. 
Thus, the little state of Rhode Island has two 
senators, and the large state of New York, with 
about twenty times as many inhabitants, has no 
more. The senate, in some respects, resembles a 
congress of nations. 

If the large states out vote the small ones in the 
house, the small ones have an equally disproportionate 
influence in the senate ; so that one legislative branch 
counterbalances and checks the other. 



SENATORS, HOW CHOSEN. 

The senators are not chosen directly by the people, 
but are elected by the legislatures of the several 
states. The people vote directly for members of their 
own state legislatures, and the members of the state 
legislatures vote directly for the senators. The sen- 
ators are therefore the representatives of the state 
governments. 

What is now (1845) the number of senatora ? 

Is tlie power of each state equal in the senate? 

Wliat does the senate resemble ? 

Do the large, or the small states have the advantage in the 

senate? 
Which has the advantage m the house? 
How are the senators chosen ? 
What do the senators represent? 

_ o 
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The time f(»r which the senators are chosen is six 
years. Being elected for so long a period, and being 
the direct representatives of the states themselves, 
the senate is necessarily a very important body. 
Each senator fedf as if the interests of his own 
state were intrusted to himself aiKl his co-senator. 
And the eloquent and powerful arguments which 
have been made in the senate on questions of state 
rights, prove the zeal and fidelity with which the 
senators have labored for the interests of their re- 
spective states. 

The length of time for which they hold their of- 
fice, affords th« senators an opportunity of becoming 
well acquainted with the mode of transacting busi- 
ness. It also renders the government of the United 
States less vacillating and changing than it would 
be if the term of office was shorter. This is of great 
consequence in entering into commercial relations 
and treaties with foreign governments, business 
which necessarily devolves, in part, upon the senate. 

The senate is divided into three classes, so that 
they do not all go out of office at once, but one-third 
go out every two years, and a new third are elected 
Jo fill their places. 

IS a vacancy occur in the senate, by resignation or 



For what tinid are the senatort ehosen 7 

Why do questioiiB of state li^ts originate in the senate rather 

than in the house ? 
What advantage is there in having the term of senators so long? 
How is the senate divided? 
How many go out of office every two years ? 

c '■ o 
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Otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of the 
state, the executive of the state makes a temporary 
appointment till tlie legislature meets. 



O- 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SENATOR. 

1. To be a senator, a person must be thirty years 
of age. The senate being a smaller, and in some re- 
spects a more important body than the house, and 
the interests of the states being intrusted to them, the 
experience of mature years appears to be a necessary 
qualification. 

2. To be a senator a person must have been nine 
years a citizen of the United States. Nine years 
residence is not sufficient. He must have been nine 
years a citizen. The senate participates in the 
transactions of the government with foreign nations. 
It is not to be supposed that foreigners coming to the 
United States and being naturalized would lose their 
attachment to their native land, and become suffi- 
ciently identified with the interests of their adopted 
country in less time than a nine years citizenship. 



How are vacancies in the aenate filled during the reee« of the 

legislature ? 
What is the first qualification for a senator mentioned 7 
Why should he be thirty years of age? 
What is the second qualification mentioned? 
Why is it necessary he should be nine yean a citizen ? 

6* 
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3. To be a senator, a person must be an inhabit- 
ant of the state from which he is chosen. He should 
not only be familiar with the condition and wants of 
the state, but should have a personal interest and re- 
sponsibility in all measures affecting the rights of the 
states. 

As in the case of representatives, so in the case of 
senators, no religious test or property qualifications 
are required. 

The Vice President of the United States is the 
President of the Senate. He has no vote, unless 
there is an equal division, and then he gives the cast- 
ing vote. 

The senate chooses all its other officers, and also a 
President pro-tempOTe, in the absence of the Vice 
President. 



IMPEACHMENTS. 

The senate has the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. 

The house has the sole power of presenting all 
persons for impeachment, and the senate has the sole 
power of trying them. 

What is the third qualification mentioned? 

What is said'of religiouB test and property qnalificatioDft? 

Who is the president of the senate 7 

Has he any vote? 

When does the senate choose a president pro tempore ? 

'^liat power has the senate in impeachments? 

What power has the house 7 

O ' O 
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The house, like a grand jury, find a bill against a 
person, in other words, the house is the aecuserj and 
the senate, like a court, try the accused, and pass 
judgment upon him. This judgment of the senate 
extends only to removal fh)m ofBce. But, if the sen- 
ate think proper, they may add a disqualification ever 
afterwards, to hold any office of honor, profit, or truit, 
imder the United States. 

The person impeached, is also liabl^ to be indicted, 
tried and punished for the same offence, according to 
law. 

The power of trying impeachments, which is a 
judicial act, we have said is intrusted to the senate, 
and yet the senate is a legislative body. This, is 
then a slight intermingling of the legislative and 
judicial powers. But it is rather advantageous 
than otherwise. 

The senate is the most suitable body in the Uni- 
ted States for the trial of such cases. It is composed 
of men of mature age, of distinguished talents, and 
of experience. Men, in whose wisdom and integrity 
the whole union have confidence. It is a body suffi- 
ciently large to judge wisely, and sufficiently small to 
judge coolly. 

The senators being elected by the legislatures, are 
not directly responsible to the people, and, are there- 



How far does the judgment of the senate extend? 
Can a person who is impeached he indicted for the same ofl&nee ? 
Is trying an impeachment a legislatiye or judicial act 7 
Why is the senate the most suitable body for the trial of impeach- 
ments 7 I 
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fore in a great measure, independent of local influ- 
ences. 

They are also political men, acquainted with all 
the duties and rights of public officers, and the of- 
fences for which a person may be impeached ; are 
offences " committed by public men in violation of 
public trust and duties." 

The house would not be a suitable body for the 
trial of impeachments, for its numbers are too large. 
And besides, they are the direct representatives of 
the people, and, therefore, subject to local influences. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is too 
small a body to be intrusted with the trial of im- 
peachments, and besides, the same person might also 
come up before that court on an indictment, and thus 
he might be tried twice for the same offence, by the 
same tribunal. 

The senate, when sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment, must be on oath or affirmation, as is custom- 
ary with all civil and criminal courts. 

If the President of the United States should be 
tried, the Chief Justice of the United States would 
preside. He is the head of the judicial department, 
and therefore the most suitable person to preside 
when the executive of the nation is on trial. 



What are the offences for which an officer may be hnpeached? 

Why would not the house be a suitable body to try an impeach- 
ment? 

Why would not the Supreme Court of the United States be a suit- 
able body? 

If the President of the United States were to be tried, who would 
preside? i 
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No person can be impeached without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

In England, the House of Lords impeach or acquit 
by a mere majority. 

The President, Vice President, and all other officers 
of the United States, whether executive or judicial, 
except officers in the army and navy, are liable to 
impeachment. 

No representative or senator is liable to impeach- 
ment. 

The time, place, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives, is prescribed in each 
state by the legislature thereof, but congress may, at 
any time, by lawj make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the place of choosing senators. 

Congress meets regularly once a year, at Washing- 
ton, on the first Monday of December, until a differ- 
ent day is appointed. 

An extra session of congress may be called on ex- 
traordinary occasions, by proclamation of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 



How many memben must concor in an impeachment ? 

What is the law in England? 

What officers may be impeached 7 

Can a representative or senator be impeached 7 

What is said of the time, place, and manner d holding elections 

for senators and representatives? 
How oflen, when, and where does congress meet? 
How can an extra session be called? 
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POWERS OF EACH HOUSE. 

Each house is the judge of the electkm letunui^ 
and qualifications of its own members. 

This power must be lodged somewhere, <Nr the halb 
of congress would be liable to be filled with impo^icnB. 
If it were lodged in any other body it would be 
dangerous to the legislative department A majonty 
of each house constitutes a quorum. ' 

A smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may compel the attendance of absent members. 

" Each house determines the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punishes its members for disorderly behavior, 
and by a vote of two-thirds may expel a member." 
No assembly of men can transact business with order 
and deliberation, without the power of making and 
enforcing its os^ rules. This is necessary for its 
own dignity and self-preservation. 



JOURNALS OF CONGRESS. 

Each house keeps a Journal, which is published 
fi-om time to time, except such parts as the wel&re of 
the country requires should be kept secret. 

Who is the judge of elections? 

How many constitutes a quomm 7 

What is meant by a quorum? 

Who makes the rules for each house ? 

How many votes are requured to expel a member? 

Does each house keep a journal of their proceedings 7 
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A journal is simply a record. At the request of 
one-fifth of the members present, in either house, the 
yeas aad nays must be entered on the record. That 
k, the names of ail the members voting for a measure, 
are written down together under the head of ^^yeas^ 
and the names of those voting against it under the 
head ol ^ nmys? By this means, the votes of all the 
memb^s, on the most important questions, are pre- 
served on record. 

This has a tendency to make each member careful 
not to give his sanction to any measure of doubtful 
utility, for he knows that his vote is recorded, and 
that the record may rise up in judgment against him 
at any future time. 



ADJOURNMENT. 

Neither house, during the session of congress, can 
adjourn for more than three days without the consent 
of the other, nor to any place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

As it requires both houses to enact a law, it was 
necessary that some provision be made to prevent one 
house from obstructing the action of the other. 



What !■ a journal 7 

At the request of how many memben aie the yeas and nays put 

on the record ? 
For how long can one house adjourn without the consent of the 
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PAT OF MEMBERS. 

The president of the senate pro tempore, • and 
speaker of the house, each, receives sixteen dollars 
per day for their services. 

The senators and representatives receive eight dd- 
lars per day during their attendance in congress, and 
also eight dollars for every twenty miles travel. 

These sums are paid out of the public treasury of 
the United States. 

The members of the British parliament at present, 
receive no pay. If our legislators were not paid, the 
halls of congress would be filled almost exclusively 
with the wealthy, and those not the most worthy or 
talented. 

In this speculating, money-making age, few men 
of talent would sacrifice their time and money merely 
for the public good, with no hope of reward but 
empty fame. And those who would be willing to do 
so, might be too poor to spend three or six months a 
year at Washington at their own expense. 

On the other hand, the compensation is so small as 
to offer little pecimiary inducement for political spec- 
ulators to scramble for it. 



What pay do the president of the senate pro temport and the 

speaker of the house receiye 7 
What pay do the senaton and representatiyes recehre? 
Where is the money obtained ? 
Do the members of the British parliament receiye any pty? 
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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

'^ In all cases except treason, felony, and breach of 
the peace, members of congress are privileged from 
arrest, during their attendance at the session, and in 
going to and returning from the same." 

Both houses of the British parliament have enjoy- 
ed the same privilege from time immemorial. Par- 
ties and witnesses in a court of justice are protected 
in the same way, much more ought the representa- 
tives of the interests of thousands, or the saiator of a 
state, to be preserved from interruption in the dis- 
charge of his important duties by a petty question of 
dollars and cents. 

No member of congress can be questioned in any 
other place for any speech or debate in either house. 
The same privilege is enjoyed by the legislature of 
every state in the union, and also by the British par- 
liament. This is necessary in order to secure free- 
dom of debate. 

This privilege does not give any member a right 
to publish a speech, in which he defames and abuses 
others, under pretence of performing his duty ; for 
such species of defamation, a member of congress 



What peculiar priyileges have memben of congress? 

Do the membezB of the British parliament enjoy the same? 

What privilege is given to msmbers of congreM in order to feenre 

freedom of debate 7 
Does this give any member a right to defeume and abuse others ? 
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is just as liable to the penalties of the law as any 
other man. 

No member of congress during the time for which 
he has been elected, can be appointed to any civil of- 
fice in the United States which has been created, or 
the emoluments of which have been increased during 
that time. 

No person holding any office under the United 
States, can be a member of either house of congress 
during his continuance in office. If he wishes to be 
elected to congress, he must resign the other office. 

This is a necessary provision, in order to prevent 
legislators from holding offices inconsistent with the 
proper discharge of their duties as legislators. It also 
prevents the intermingling of departments which 
ought to be kept distinct. 



REVENUE. 

Revenue is the money received from taxes, duties, 
imposts, sales of public lands, rents, (fcc, which is 
collected by the nation or states for public use. 

All bills for raising revenue must originate in the 
house of representatives. 

The representatives are chosen directly by the peo- 



Can a member of congreoi hdd any other office under the Uni- 
ted States? 
Why is this necessary ? 
What is revenue ? 
In which house must bills of rersnue originate? 

O' ' , . , ■ . 
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[de, and are respondUe to them, and aie thueibie 
better judges of the wishes o[ the people than the 
senate. For the house ot representatives represents 
the pec^le, but the senate represents the states. 

If the power of originating *' money bills'^ were 
intrusted to the senate, it might lead to great dissat- 
isfaction and difficulty, by giving the small states too 
great an influence. 

Though the senate may not originate ^ money 
bills," yet they may pn^pose or concur in amend- 
ments as in other biUs. 



VETO POWER. 

We have said that every legislative act must pass 
both houses of congress before it can become a law. 
But this is not all. It must also be presented to the 
I^esident of the United States for his signature. If 
he approves the bill he signs it, and then it becomes 
a law. 

If the President refuses to sign it, he returns it to 
the house in which it originated, with his objections, 
which are entered at large on the journal, and then 
they proceed to reconsider their vote. If, after recon- 
sideration, the bill is again passed by two-thirds, it is 

Why? 

Why fhould not money bills origrinate in the nnate T 

Must every act bo presented to the president before it can become 

a law? 
What if he approyes and 8ig;ns it? 
What if he refuses to sign it? 

o— o 
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sent to the other house with the objections. If they 
also pass it by two-thirds, it becomes a law, notwith- 
standing the President's refusal to sign it. 

If the President keep any bill over ten days, Sun- 
days excepted, after it has been presented to him, it 
becomes a law, imless congress has in the mean time 
adjourned. 

Every order, resolution, or vote, except on a ques- 
tion of adjournment, is passed in the same way. 

Thus, it appears that the legislative power is not 
all intrusted to the two houses of congress, but some 
portion of it is vested in the President. This is a 
slight intermingling of the legislative and executive 
powers. But the influence of the President is only 
negative. It operates merely as a check, for the 
President can originate no bill. 

In England, the veto of the king is absolute, so 
that if he refuses to sign a bill, it can never become 
a law. But in the United States the veto of the 
President is limited, for a bill may become a law 
without his signature, as we have seen. In Eng- 
land, the veto power has not been exercised once for 
the last 150 years. In the United States, since the 
formation of the present constitution in 1789, a pe- 



Can a bill then become a law without the president's signature 7 
If the president keeps a bill over ten days what is the result 7 
Is there any legislative power vested in the president? 
What is said of the veto of the king of England? 
Is the yeto of the president limited? 
How long since the veto power was exercised in England ? 
What IS said of the United States smce the formation of the oon- 
stitution 7 
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nod of 55 years, upwards of 25 bills have been vetoed 
and retained by the Presidents. 

There is still great difference of opinion in the 
United States respecting this veto power. The ad- 
vocates of this power claim that it is a great preven- 
tive of rash and hasty legislation ; that it is a 
salutary check that could not be removed without 
endangering the strength and permanency of the 
govermnent; that the shortness of the presidential 
term is a sufficient guarantee that it will not be exer- 
cised except for the good of the country. 

On the other hand, it is said that the veto power 
ought to be still farther limited ; that it is a monarch- 
ical feature in our government; that it gives one 
man an opportunity to set his private opinion and 
will against the wishes of a majority of the people. 
But, as the question of the veto power is one of the 
unsettled political questions of the day, " we leave 
each one to their own opinions." 



POWERS OF CONGRESS. 



" Congress has power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises," in order to pay the debts, 
and provide for the common defence, and general 
welfisure of the United States ; but " all duties, im- 



What do the advocates of the veto power claun? 
What do the opponents of the yeto power say? 
What are some of the powers of congress? 
How must daties, unpoets, and excises be laid? 
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posts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States." That is to say, taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, can be laid and collected for the 
payment of the public debt, to provide for the com- 
mon defence and general wel&ure, and for nothing 
else. If congress were to pass any law to raise a tax 
for any other purpose, it would be imconstitutional 
and void. For congress possesses no powers except 
those enumerated in the constitution, and necessarily 
implied. 



TAXES. 



O 



" All contributions by whatever name known, im- 
posed by government upon individuals, for the service ^ 
of the state, are called taxesJ^ 

These contributions are known by different names. 
They are called duties, tithe, tribute, imposts, subsidy, 
customs, aid, excise, &c., but they are all included 
under the general name of taxes. That a govern- 
ment must have power to lay and collect taxes for 
carrying on its own operations, is evident. And if the 
government is to be an efficient national government, 
its powers of taxation must be as extensive as its 
wants and duties. 



For what purposes may they be laid and collected? 

Does congress possess any powers except those enumerated in 

the constitution or necessarily im^died? 
What are taxes? 

Must every government have power to lay and collect taxes? 
How extensive most the power of taxation be? 
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Taxes inay be divided inio tvti loDdii^ ^irwC 
and indited taxes. 

Diiect taxes may be AridBd into tMO kinds ; 
taxes OQ land; andaeoopd,>eByilafisw tax,qr«»il 
]S(rfkeAcalieda/Ni£{tejr,thatisa taxm tbelieadar 
person erf* every individoaL 

Therefore a diiect tax can be leviod onty on the 
person, or on land, or on both. It camiai be leviod 
iXk peEBonal property. 

Every other inethod of raising a revoioe, whether 
by duties, inqnsts, exdses, 6uc^ or by a tax on per- 
sonal property, is caUed an indireci tax. It is neces- 
sary to understand the difl^enoe between these two 
kinds of taxes, because the constitntion p t u vides that 
they AaJL be ''laid and orilecle^ aooardii^ to dif- 
ferent rules. ^ Direct taxes are apportioned among 
the different states according to their respective num- 
bers, three-fifths of the ^ves being added to the fi:ee 
population." YHien a poll tax is levied, every tax 
pay^ in the United States pays equally. When a 
land tax is levied, all the lands in die Ihiited States 
are taxed, and every land owner pays according to 
the amount of the value of his lands. 

But the rule is different withx r^;ard to indirect 



Of what two kindi are taxes? 

How many kindi d direct tana? 

What are they? 

What are indirect tazea? 

Why is it necesBary to nndeiatand the di^ronoe between theae 

two kinds of taxes ? 
How are direct taxes apportioned 1 
Does the same rule apply to indirect taxes? I 
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taxes. For indirect taxes, or as they are called in 
the constitution. '^ duties, imposts, and excises," must 
be uniform throughout the United States. So that 
if there be a duty on a foreign article, as for instance 
on broadcloths, every person in every state will pay 
more or less of the tax in proportion as he purchases 
more or less of the article. And if he purchased 
none of the cloths, of course he would pay none of 
the tax. 

The same principle applies to every article which 
may be the subject of an indirect tax. If, for in- 
stance, horses were taxed one dollar each, then the 
owner of ten horses would pay ten dollars of the tax ; 
the owner of one horse would pay one dollar, and the 
owner of no horse would pay nothing. And it mat- 
ters not in what state the tax payer may reside, if the 
tax be national. 

The term " Duties^^ is sometimes used to signify 
nearly the same as taxes ; but it is oftener applied to 
those taxes which are paid on impoited or exported 
goods and merchandise. Any sum of money requi- 
red by government to be paid on the importation, ex- 
portation, or consimiption of goods, is a duty. Duties 
are paid at or near the borders of a country as the 
goods are brought into, or carrried out, of the country. 

Bringing goods secretly into a country without pay- 
ing the duties, is called smuggling ; and goods thus 



What is meant by duties? 
Where are daties paid? 
What is smuggling ? 
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imported and seized by a custom-houae o6Scer, are 
taken from the owner, sold at public auction, and the 
money arising from the sale appropriated according to 
the revenue laws. A vessel bringing in smuggled 
goods is also liable to be taken and acid in the same 
way. 

Although the duty is paid in the first instance by 
the importer, yet he gets his money back again. For 
when he sells, he raises the price of the goods suffi- 
ciently to cover not only the first cost of the goods but 
also the duty which he has paid ; so that the duty ia 
finally paid by the consumer. 

The term ^^ imposts" difi^ers little fi^m duties, and 
applies to imported goods only. The terms duties, 
imposts, customs, &c., in the United States, are « all 
included under the general name of tariff. 

Governments are usually averse to laying direct 
taxes, as the people are less willing to pay them than 
indirect taxes. Only three direct taxes have been 
laid in the United States since the formation of the 
federal government. 

It has been provided by our constitution that " rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states within this union, according 



How may smuggled goods be disposed of? 
Who pays the duty in the first instance ? 
Who pays it finally? 
What is meant by imposts? 

Why are governments averse to laying direct taxes? 
How many direct taxes have ever been laid in the United 
States? 
O ' — O 
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to their respective numbers." Notwithstanding the 
constitution mentions '^ states," it has been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that direct 
taxes may be laid at the same time on the District of 
Columbia, and on the territories, although they have 
no representatives in congress. For the term " United 
States" is the name of the American Empire, and 
includes states, districts and territories ; in a word, all 
lands over which the government of the United 
States extends, and has jurisdiction. So that the ter- 
ritories are as much a part of the United States as 
Virginia or Pennsylvania. 

Therefore, that clause in the constitution above 
mentioned, was not introduced to restrict direct taxes 
to the states, but to show how direct taxes should be 
apportioned. 

But congress have a discretionary power to extend 
a direct tax to the district and territories, or to limit it 
to the states. 



POWER OP CONGRESS TO BORROW MONEY. 

"Congress has power to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States." There may be times 
when the immediate revenue of the government will 

Can a direct tax be laid on the District of Colombia and the 

territories? 
What is included under the term United States? 
What discretionary power has congress ? 
Has congress power to borrow money on the credit of the United 

Stotes? 
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not be suffident to meet necessary expenses, as in 
cases of emergency, or in any unexpected fidlure of 
the usual sources of revenue. If congress had not 
this power of borrowing mcmey and pledging the 
United States for the payment of it, the efficiency of 
the national government would be impaired, and its 
very existence endangered. But by obtaining a loan, 
the government might still continue its operations in 
undisturbed activity. 



POWER OF CONGRESS TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 

" Congress has power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations." Commerce is an interchange of 
goods or productions between nations or individuals 
by barter, or by purchase and sale. Thus we send 
our cotton, tobacco, rice, d&c. to Europe ; and we send 
to the West Indies for sugar, molasses, coffee, &c, ; 
to China, for teas; to the East Indies for silks, spices, 
and other things. Theee transactions are called 
cofntner.ce. 

One of the great objections to the articles of con- 
federation was that they gave no power to the gen- 
eral government to regulate commerce. Foreign 
governments could impose heavy duties on all Amer- 



Why is such a power necenary ? 
What power has congress with regard to oommeroe 7 
What is commerce? 

What was one of the great otijoctions to the axtidef of oonfMera- 
tkm? ^ I 
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ican products brought to their maricet, but such was 
the want of combination among the several states, 
that they could not unite on any scale of duties to be 
imposed on foreign goods brought to our market. 

The merchants were therefore among the first and 
most urgent for a constitution which would give con- 
gress power to protect the commercial interests of the 
country. 

Commerce has ever been one of the great sotirces 
of national wealth. The United States engaged in 
it early, extensively, and perseveringly ; and now our 
merchant vessels are seen in every sea, bearing aloft 
our national flag, with its stripes and stars flapping in 
the breeze. 

The questions arising from the commerce of the 
country, have been among the most important and 
exciting that have arisen since the adoption of the 
constitution. The highest talent in the union has 
been called out in debates in congress on these ques- 
tions, and the very existence of the union has been 
threatened. 

This power of congress to regulate commerce, is a 
very general and extensive power. Under it con- 
gress has power to make all necessary regulations for 
the navigation of vessels ; to determine what shall 
constitute an American vessel ; to require that they 
shall be navigated by American seamen, &c., &c. 



Why was this objection an important one? 

Who were the firat to move for a constitution? 

What is said of the coaunerce of the United States? 

What power has congress with regard to vessels ? J 
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CoogresB has power to r^ulate not ozily fiveign 
commeice, bat alao ^ commeroe amoiig the states.^ 
The products of the United States are bo vaiious and 
abundant, that the traffic from one part of the union 
to another is of great importance. If one state or 
more eould make a regulation, or pass a law to benefit 
themselves at the expense of the rest of the states, 
injustice and irregularity must have been the result 

I^ fx instance, the state of Virginia could lay a 
state tax or iluty on all boots and shoes brought into 
that state from the northern states, she would not CMily 
be taxmg her own pec^e, but cause a diminution a[ 
tiade between herself and those states. 

Or, suppose Georgia were to lay a duty on boots 
and shoes from Massachusetts, while she admitted 
those from other states free ; it would be unjust to 
Massachusetts, and would probably drive her goods 
out of the Georgia market Massachusetts might 
reciprocate the act by laying a duty on all cotton from 
Greorgia, and thus destroy the trade between the two 
states. 

But as the states have delegated this power to the 
general government, that government alone can ex- 
ercise it The states themselves have no farther con- 
trol of it. 

Under this power congress has a right to regulate 



Has congresB any power over commerce among the itateiT 
Why ought coDgrefls to have power to regulate commerce among 

the states? 
Whence does the general government derive this power? 
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the coasting trade, and fisheries, and the duties of 
seamen oa board of vessels of the United States, to 
place buoys and build lighthouses, to remove obstruc- 
tions in creeks and rivers, to enact quarantine laws, 
&c. Congress has also power to regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes. 



NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

We have seen that the constitution of the United 
States was adopted by the people of the several 
states. All who voted, or who had a right to vote at 
that time were parties to the contract, and of course 
were entitled to the right of citizenship under the 
new government. This right of citizenship is, in a 
measure, a hereditary right which descends, so that 
all people born in the United States, of parents who 
were citizens, are entitled to the rights of citizenship 
also. 

But persons coming from foreign countries are not 
entitled to the right of citizenship unless the United 
States choose to confer it upon them. 

The process by which this right is conferred, is 



What further rights has congress under this power? 

What is said of the Indian tribes? 

By whom was the constitution of the United States adopted? 

Who were entitled to citizenship? 

Are the children of citizens entitled to eitiienshipT 

Are foreigners entitled to the rights of ottisenship in the United 

States? 
> ' ■ I ■ ^ 



caDed naiuralizalum. And die lavs lAicii pre- 
scribe this process are called DatmaiizadaQ la««. 

If the power ci enactiiig th^e laws was inCiiBlBd 
to the states, they might make oooffictmg laws. For 
instance, one state might lequiie a lesideiioe of 
twenty-one years before a famgaa coaU be natmal- 
ized, while another state might require a resideooe of 
only two years. Now as the citizens of one state are 
entitled to the rights and privil^es of citizens in an- 
other state, foreigners might come into the state 
which required cmly two years residence, and afiter 
becoming naturalized immediately remoFe into the 
state requiring 21 years, and daim the right ci citi- 
zenship there. 

In order to prevent all such and similar incoQTe- 
niences the constitution gives congress power to es- 
tablish a uniform rule of naturalization. 

Accordingly in 1790, congress passed an act re- 
quiring a foreigner by birth, to reside two years in 
the United States before he could become a natural- 
ized citizen. In 1795, another act was passed by 
congress lengthening the time of previous residence 
to five years. 

In 1798 another act was passed extending the pre- 
vious residence vo fourteen years. In 1802 the time 



What is meant by naturalization? 

Why may not the states enact nataralization laws? 

What power has congress over the subject of naturalization 7 

What did the act of 1790 require ? 

What did the act of 1795 require? 

What did the act of 1798 require? 

o 
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was again shortened to five years, and has so con- 
tinued to the present time. 

An alien in the United States cannot hold and 
transfer real estate, or lands, in his own name ; so he 
sees the propriety of seeming a citizenship in order to 
be upcm an equal footing, in this respect, with native 
citizens. 



BANKRUPT LAWS. 

C(Higress has power to establish " uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcy, throughout the United 
States." 

Merchants and other individuals are exposed to 
sudden and heavy losses which no human foresight 
can provide against. A storm at sea, the burning of 
a ship or other property, a piratical cruiser, wars, 
blockades, embargoes, &c., may in a single hour, 
sweep away the products of a long Ufe of industry 
and perseverance in business. 

Commercial coimtries have therefore frequently 
adopted measures for the relief of insolvent debtors. 
England has had a bankrupt law for the last three 
hundred years. And also every commercial state in 



How long a residence is now required before a foreigner can be 

naturalized ? 
Can an alien hold and transfer real estate or lands ? 
What power has congress over bankraptcy? 
What class of people are liable to severe and sndden losses ? 
Why? How long has England had a bankrupt law? 
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Europe has for a long time bad either bankrupt or 
insolvent laws. 

The United States have attempted the experiment 
but seldom, and then for only a short time. The 
late bankrupt law was passed on the 19th of August, 
1841. But it was so unpopular among the people 
that it was repealed, by the next congress, on the 3d 
of March, 1843. 

The states have the power of passing bankrupt 
laws when there is no bankrupt law of the United 
States in force ; but they are suspended if congress 
pass a bankrupt law, and contii ue suspended till the 
law of congress is repealed, and then revive. 

Bankrupt laws generally provide that when a 
debtor gives up all his property, of every description, 
for the benefit of his creditors, that he shall forever 
after be exonerated from pa)dng debts previously con- 
tracted. 

Under insolvent laws, though a debtor may give 
up all his property for the benefit of his creditors, yet 
should he afiterwards be able he would be liable for 
debts previously contracted. 



NAVY AND MILITIA. 

The protection of commerce is thought to require 
a navy to be in a constant state of preparation. 

What ig said of other commercial itateiT 

When was the late bankrupt law of the United Statea 

When was it repealed? 

Can the atatea pafli bankn^ laws ? 

O 1 — O 
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Hence congress has been empowered <' to provide and 
maintain a navy." 

The foes of a government may not always be foes 
without There may also be foes within. Riots, 
mobs, insurrections or civil wars may arise. To meet 
these and other dangers the constitution gives con- 
gress power to " provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the union, suppress insurrections 
and repel invasions." Thus the militia was called 
out by President Washington to suppress the famous 
whiskey insurrection in the state of Pennsylvania in 
1794. 

The militia was also called out to repel invasion in 
the late war with Great Britain. 

The militia have also been frequently called out to 
co-operate with the militia of the states in repelling 
the incursions of the Indians. 

It belongs exclusively to the President to decide 
when the exigency has arisen, requiring the aid of the 
miUtia. He then issues the call, and all the subor- 
dinate officers and privates, according to militia dis- 
cipline, are bound to obey. For the President is not 
only commander-in-chief of the militia when in the 
field, but he has power also to call them on to the 
field. 



What power has congress as to a navy 7 

What power has congress as to the suppression of insurrections, 
mobs, &c. 

When were the militia called oat to suppress insurrection? 

When were they called out to repel invasion? 

Who is to decide when it is necessary to call out the militia ? 

6 — ^ 1 
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In the United States the power of dedazingr 
lodged in coi^^Tess. In Great Britain the same power 
is vested in the crown. No state can engage in 
war unless in time of actual invasioD or in cases of 
great danger. 



MONEY. 

Money is the standard by which all merchandize 
is valued. It should be of imiform value through- 
out a whole nation. Consequently the constitution 
gives congress power " to coin money, to regulate the 
value thereof, to regulate the value of foreign coin," 
and also to punish counterfeiters of the coin of the 
United States. 

For similar reasons congress has power *' to fix the 
standard of weights and measures." 

With a view of coining money a mint was establish- 
ed at Philadelphia in 1792, where gold, silver and 
copper coins are produced. Branches of this mint 
have since been established in different parts of the 
couiftry. There is a branch at New Orleans, La. ; 
one at Dahlonega, Ga. ; and another at Charlotte, N. 
Carolina. 

What power has congress as to war? 

What is the standard hy which merchandize is yalued 7 

Should it be of uniform value throughout the United States 7 

What power has congress as to money 7 

Where and when was a mint established? 

What kinds of coin are made there 7 

Is there more than one mint in the United StatSi 7 

Where are they established 7 

o 
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An ea^e is valued at ten dollars, and must weigh 
10 pennyweights and 18 grains of gold. A ddiar 
must weigh 17 pennyweights and 4^ grains of silver. 
And a cent must weigh 11 pennyweights of copper. 



POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The establishment of post offices, and post roads, 
is among the powers given to congress. As the mail 
is to be carried in every direction all over the union, 
the state governments could not be intrusted with the 
Post Office Department without leading to endless 
difficulties. 

Under this power congress has also laid out and 
built new roads with the consent of the states through 
which they pass. And in the case of the road from 
Nashville tcT Natches, the consent of the state was 
not obtained. 

The Post Office Department was not originally in- 
tended to be so much a source of revenue to the 
country as a matter of convenience to the pe^pple. 
Through its operations the facilities of correspondence, 
&c., have been greatly augmented. Of late a reform 
has been introduced into this department reducing 
the postage on letters, newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, &c. 



What are the weight! of those coins 7 
What power has congress over weights and measures 7 
What power has congress over post offices and post roads? 
Why might not this power have remained in the states 7 
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According to the post office bill which passed at the 
last session of Congress (1845) and to take effect in 
July following, the rates of postage have been much 
reduced. For letters not weighing over half an ounce, 
the postage is 5 cents, for 300 miles ; over 300 miles 
10 cents. Formerly there were four rates for single 
letters, viz : 6, 12^, 18}, and 25 cents, according to 
distance. 



PATENTS AND COPY RIGHTS. 

The author of a new and valuable work, and the 
inventor of a new and improved machine, are public 
benefactors. They deserve a recompense for their 
labors. Congress is therefore empowered by the con- 
stitution, to secure to them for a limited time the ex- 
clusive right to their respective inventions, writings or 
discoveries. If they have produced anything valu- 
able they are thus enabled to enjoy the fruits of their 
own genius. This affords encouragement to others to 
" seek out new ihventions;" for the hope of reward is 
one of the strongest inducements to human action. 



What are the rates of postage on letters? 

What were they formeriy ? 

What power has congress as to authors of books and inventoxs of 

machines? 
Why is this power given to congress 7 
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/ PIRACY. 

Piracy is often defined to be robbery on the high 
seas. But by act of ccmgress of 1790, murder, rob- 
bery, or any oifence which if committed on land 
would be punishable with death by the laws of the 
United States, is defined piracy. 

The sea is a great highway, common to all nations. 
And all nations have jurisdiction over it as to all of- 
fences committed by their own sailors on board their 
own vessels. 

Pirates being plunderers of the seas and enemies 
to all nations, may be punished by any nation. For 
the constitution gives congress power ^' to define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations. The 
term ^' high seas" means all the oceans, bays, chan- 
nels, iSfcc., below low water mark, around the world. 

The laws of nations are the rules and regulations 
arising firom necessity, or adopted by common consent, 
among all civilized nations. 

As there is no great general government including 
the civilized world, to enforce these laws, each nation 



How is piracy often defined? 

How is it defined by act of 1790 ? 

Who has jurisdiction over the sea 7 

Why may pirates be punished by any natioiiT 

What power has congress as to piracies 7 

What is meant by the term high seas 7 

What are the laws of nations 7 

Who enforces these laws 7 
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is bound to obey them as the law of nature and 
reason. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

About the close of the Revolutionary war, the con- 
tinental congress, then sitting at Philad^elphia, was 
surrounded and insulted by a body of mutineers from 
the continental army. Congress applied to the ex- 
ecutive authority of Pennsylvania for protection, but 
were unable to obtain it. They then adjourned to 
Princeton, in New Jersey. And from thence they 
soon after adjourned to Annapolis, in the state of 
Maryland. In order to guard against such intimida- 
tion, the constitution gives congress " exclusive legis- 
lation over a district not exceeding ten miles square, 
which may become the seat of government of the 
United States." 

In 1790, the States of Maryland and Virginia 
ceded a tract of land ten miles square to the United 
States, which has since been called the District of 
Columbia. In 1800, the city of Washington, situated 
in that district, became the seat of government of the 
United States, and has so continued till the present 



. When and where was congress surrounded and hisulted by a mob 7 
What measures did congress take to guard themselves agahist 

any like occurrence in future 7 
When and by what states was the District of Colombia ceded to 

the United States 7 
When did Washmgton become the seat of govemment 7 
O * " > ^ ' ' ' ' < 
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time. The President of the United States and the 
chief executive officers of the general government 
reside there. Congress and the supreme court of the 
United States meet there every year. 

Congress exercises exclusive legislation over this 
District, and has the same power in regard to the 
citizens of it that legislatures have over the several 
states. 



AUXILIARY AND IMPLIED POWERS OP CONGRESS. 

The several specified powers of congress having 
been enumerated, the constitution concludes by giv- 
ing a general authority to congress, to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, vested by the consti- 
tution in the government of the United States, or in 
any department or office thereof. 

One of the implied powers of congress is the power 
to erect corporations. 

A corporation is an artificial person. A corporation 
is generally composed of several individuals, and is 
then called a corporation aggregate. A bank is a 
corporation aggregate. 

What officera reside at Washington ? 

What bodies meet there 7 

Has the District of Columbia any representative in congress? 

Has congress any implied powers 7 

What is a corporation 7 

Of what is it generally composed, and what is it then called 7 

What is a bank? 
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INTERNAL IMPROYEMBNTS. 

The questi(m whether oongreas has power to make 
s^pprqHiations of money for internal improyements, 
has widergone much discusEdon. If the hnprovement 
is of a local nature, and of local benefit only, coogress 
undoubtedly has no power to make any a^qpropriation 
for such a purpose. 

But, if the improvement is of a general nature, 
and is, or will be, of general use to the United States, 
congress has power to make all necessary appropria- 
tions to carry it on. 

As incidental to the power to declare war, congress 
has authority to purchase grounds and build Ibrts, 
arsenals, dock-yards, navy-yards, magazines, dec. 
For, whenever any power is granted to congress by 
the constitution, every right necessary for the full ex- 
ercise of that power is included in the grant. 

There is no exfvess power given to congress to add 
new territory to the United States by treaty, purchase, 
cession, or otherwise ; and yet, congress, by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and Florida, has added to the 
United States a territory equal to the whde original 
territory of the union. This has been done under 
the implied powers of congress, by giving a very 



Under what eiiciimftaiices has congreB power to make appropri- 

ationa for mtemal improvements 7 
What power has congress mcidental to the power to declare war? 
Is there any expresi power giren to cong res s to add new territory 

to the United States? 

1 

8 
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liberal construction to the constitution. The argu- 
ment of necessity was strongly urged ; for the safety 
and general welfare of the United States required the 
possession of the mouth of the Mississippi, it being the 
highway to the <Sulf of Mexico. 

The purchase of Florida was considered necessary 
for the protection of our southern frontiers. 



EMBARGO. 

An embargo is a prohibition of vessels to go into or 
out of a port. 

Under the general power to regulate commerce, 
coQgresa in 1807 laid an embargo on all ships within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, bound for any 
foreign port 

By this means all foreign commerce was cut off. 
The commercial states suffered severely before the 
embargo act was repealed, which was done in about 
a year and a half afterwards. 



RECORDS, &c. 

Each state is still a sovereign state as to the exer- 
cise of all powers not granted to the general govern- 



Under what authority was Florida and Louinana added to the 

United States 7 
What is an embargo? 

Under what power of eongrsBB can an embargo be laid? 
As to what is each state still sovereign 7 ^ 
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ment. Therefore each state ought to recognize the 
public acts, records, <S^., of every other state as valid 
and conclusive, for otherwise one state might interfere 
with the acts of another state, reverse its judicial 
decisions, (fee, (fee. The constitution therefore de- 
clares that ^' full faith and credit shall be given in 
each state to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other state." 



NEW STATES. 

Congress also has power to admit new states into 
the union. 

The states at the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, were thirteen in number. They are called 
the thirteen original states. Their names are as 
follows : 

Square Miles. Settlement. 
Virginia, - - - 64000 - - - 1607 
New York, - - 46000 - - - 1614 
Massachusetts, - 7500 - - . 1620 
New Hampshire, - 9500 - - - 1623 

New Jersey, - - 8300 - - - 1624 
Delaware, - - 2100 - - - 1627 

Connecticut, - - 4760 - - - 1633 

How nn the public acta, recordi, &c, of each state to be regarded 

in the other states 7 
Who has power to admit new states to the union ? 
How many states were there at the time of the adoption of the 

constitution? 
What are their names 7 



Square Miles. Settlement. 

Maryland, - - - 14000 - - - 1634 

Rhode Island, - 1360 - - - 1636 

North CaroUna, - 48000 - - - 1660 

South Carolina, - 24000 - - - 1660 

Pennsylvania, - 44000 - - - 1682 

Georgia, - - - 60000 - - - 1733 

Fifteen new states have been admitted "to the 
union by congress since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, so that the whole number of states is twenty- 
eight. The names of the new states are as follows : 

Square Miles. Settlement. Admitted. 
Vermont, 10200 
Kentucky, 42000 
Tennessee, 40000 
Ohio, 39000 

Louisiana, 48000 
Indiana, 36000 
Mississippi, 45000 
Ulmois, 52000 
Alabama, 44000 
Maine, 32000 



How many new states have been admitted to the union ? 

What are their names 7 

How many states are there now in the United States ? 

Which state is th^ largest, and how many square miles does it 

contain 7 
Which state is the smallest, and how many square miles does it 

contain ? 
Which state wa^ first settled ? 
Which last? 

, : O 



1749 


1791 


1775 


1792 


1765 


1766 


1788 


1802 


1699 


1812 


1730 


1816 


1716 


1817 


1749 


1818 


1783 


1820 


1630 


1820 






Square Ides. Settlement AAwkt^ 

Missouri, 60000 - 1663 - 1820 

Michigan, 40000 1670 - 1836 

Arkansas, 55000 - 1685 - 1836 

Florida, 55000 - 1564 - 1845 

Texas, 55000 - - 1845 

Though congress has power to admit new states, 
yet it caimot form any new state within an old one, 
or by joining two states or parts of states, unless with 
the consent of the legislatures of the states con- 
cerned. 

There remains yet a vast extent of territory west 
of the Mississippi, belcmging to the United States, 
out of which other new states may hereafier be 
formed. 

'^ Congress has power to diqx)ee of and make all 
needful rules and r^ulations reelecting the territory 
and other property belonging to the United States." 
All such territory is the property of the United 
States, and therefcnre subject to the control of con- 
gress. 

Thus, congress may sell the lands, may erect a ter- 
ritorial government, and confer upon it such legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive power as may be deemed 
necessary, &c. 



Which states were last admitted to the Union ? 
Can congress form a new state within an old one 7 
Ont of what territory can nQw states be formed ? 
What power has congress over the territory and other property 
belonging to the United States 7 
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POWERS PROHIBITED, SLAVE TRADE 

The constitution having specified certain powers 
which congress may exercise, also mentions other 
powers which congress is prohibited from exercising. 
Thus, congress is forbidden to prohibit the slave tcade 
jNrevious to the year 1808. 



HABEAS CORPUS. 

When a person is illegally arrested or imprisoned, 
he is not compelled to wait for a hearing till the 
regular term of the court, but he may have a writ 
of ^^ habeas corptis,^^ and be immediately brought 
before a judge. And if it appears that he is illegally 
detained, he is entitled to an immediate discharge. 
The term habeas corpus, means you may have the 
body. The writ of habeas corpus therefore author- 
izes the officer to whom it is directed, to bring forth 
the body of the prisoner from confinement, to have an 
immediate hearing. This writ of habeas corpus has 
justly been considered the " bulwark of personal 
liberty." Congress has therefore been prohibited from 
^'suspending the pnvilege of habeas corpus, unless in 



What 18 the remedy when a peiBcm if illegally arrested or im- 
prisoned ? 
What does the term habeas corpus mean ? 
What does the writ of habeas corpus authorize the officer to do ? 
What has congress been prohibited from doing 7 



time of rebellion or invasion, when the public good 
requires it" 



BILL OF ATTAINDER. 

The legislature of England has power to pass 
qpedal acts authorizing the infliction of capital pun- 
ishment, without trial, on persons suspected of high 
crimes, such as treason and felony. And such a 
special act is called a ^^ bill of attainder. ^^ 

If such act authorize a less punishment than 
death, it is called a '^ bill of pains and penalties*^ 
Such power in a legislature is contrary to the spirit 
of liberty, and inconsistent with a free government. 
In order to prevent any such power from ever being 
assumed by our national legislature, the constitution 
{ffohibits congress from passing any such bills. 



EX POST FACTO LAWS. 

In the European governments, sometimes laws 
have been passed by which an act previously done 
may be punished as a crime, although there was no 
law against it when done. Sudl laws are called ex 
post facto laws. 

Where laws can be made in that way, the most 



What if a bOl of attainder 7 

lii congraH allowad to pav any bill of attainder? 

What m an exptmtfaeio law ? 



innocent transactions may subsequently be declared 
to be crimes, and punished as such. Congress is 
therefore very properly '^ prohibited from passing any 
ex post facto law?^ 

Congress can grant no title of nobility. The only 
nobiUty which a free country can permit, is nature', 
nobility. And every titled foreigner wishing to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, must renounce 
his title before he can be naturalized. 

To prevent undue foreign influence and interfe- 
rence, the constitution provides that no person '' hold- 
ing any oflice of profit or trust under the United 
States shall, without the consent of congress, accept 
of any present, oflice or title, from any king, prince, 
or foreign state." 

Hence, when the Imaum of Muscat sent a span of 
beautiful Arabian horses to the President of the Uni- 
ted Stales, as a present, he was not allowed to receive 
them, and they were accordingly sold at auction as 
the property of the United States, and the proceeds 
of the sale deposited in the treasury. 



STATE POWERS PROHIBITED. 

We have said Uqtf when the cdonies shook ofi* the 
British yoke they became independent, sovereign na- 

Why is congren prohibited from pairing any ex fottfado law ? 

Can congTMi grant any title of nobility 7 

What must a titled foreigner do before he can be a citizen of the 

United States? 
What is said about receiving pfes en ttt 



tioDs ; that idien they adopted the present ooDstitu- 
tion they granted special power to the national gov- 
emment; and that all power not so granted remained 
in the states. 

Lest the poweis granted to the general govern- 
menty and the powers remaining in the states should 
interfere with each other, the states have prohibited 
themselves from exercising certain powers. Thus 
the constitution provides that no state shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance, or confederati<Mi. For if Louisi- 
ana, fiir instance, as some maintain, has a right to 
enter into a treaty with Texas, and unite that coun- 
try with Louisiana as a part of the state, tlie general 
government might, widiout her own consent, be 
plunged into a war with Mexica And besides it 
might interfere with the interests of some neighbor- 
ing state. If one state could annex territory to itself 
so could another, and on the same principle Arkan- 
sas might annex Mexico to itself, or New York 
might annex the Canadas. 



LETTERS OF MARCtUE AND REPRISAL. 

When the subjects of one nation have received in- 
juries from the subjects of another nation, or when 



Why are states prohibited from exercising certain powen 7 - 
Can any state enter into a treaty, alliance or confederation 7 
Why7 

What evil effects might result from a state's havmg power to an- 
nex new territory to her bounds 7 
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one nation refuses to pay debts which she justly owes 
to another nation, the government of the injured na- 
tion sometimes grant commissions to its subjects, au- 
thorizing them to seize the vessels of the offending 
nation and indemnify themselves out of the proceeds. 
This may be done without a declaration of war. 

The commissions authorizing such a method of re- 
dress are called " letters of marque and reprisal." 

As such a short method of collecting debts always 
renders a nation more or less liable to a war, the 
power of granting letters of marque and reprisal, 
ought to be vested only in the general government. 
Therefore* the constitution declares that "no state 
shall grant letters of marque and reprisal." Were it 
otherwise one state might, at pleasure, involve the 
whole union in a war. 



BILLS OF CREDIT. 



No state can coin money or emit bills of credit, or 
make anjrthing a lawful tender in payment of debts, 
but gold and silver coin. 

For several years previous to the adoption of the 



When the subjects of one nation receive injuries from the subjects 

of another nation, what remedy is sometimes pursued ? 
What are such commissions called ? 
Can a state grant letters of marque and reprisal 7 
Why? 
What is said of the power of a state respecting. money 7 I 

o 
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constitution the country had suffered much from bills 
of credit. In 1775, the continental congress author- 
ized the issue of '^ bills of credit" to the amount of 
three millions of dollars. But no paper money of any 
description will pass at par with gold and silver, un- 
less it can command the gold and silver at any mo- 
ment. 

These bills of credit were based entirely on the 
feith of the confederation. The prospect of their re- 
demption was very remote. Such being the case, no 
human power could save them from great and rapid 
depreciation. They did depreciate, and congress at- 
tempted to remedy the evil by declaring that " who- 
ever should refuse to receive this paper, in exchange 
for any property, as gold and silver, should be deemed 
an enemy to the liberties of these United States." 

Such a desperate remedy indicated a desperate dis- 
ease, and the bills of course depreciated more rapidly 
than ever. New issues continued to be made till the 
whole amounted to three hundred and fifty miUions 
of dollars. 

The bills continued to decrease more and more till 
1780, when they were worth nothing, and died in 
the hands of the holders. 



What bOIf did the contmental congreaa authorize to be iamed 7 
What kmd of paper money can paas at par with gdd and sHver ? 
What law did congiesB pass to prevent the d^weciation of paper 

money? 
What was the eflfect of this law ? 
What amoont of those bills were issned? 
What finally became of those bills of credit 7 
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No State can pass any bill of attainder or ex past 
facto law ; nor grant any title of nobility. 



CONTRACTS. 

A contract is a mutual agreement between two 
persons or parties. Almost all the business transac- 
tions between man and man are performed by enter- 
ing into contractSj either express or implied. When 
the parties have entered into a contract voluntarily, 
and in good faith, both are bound by it. If any thud 
party could nullify or impair the contract the right of 
one or both parties would be destroyed. 

Merchants of one state contract with the mer- 
chants of other states, so that all the states are con- 
nected with each other in mercantile affairs. If the 
one state had the power to enact a law impairing 
contracts, it might, perhaps, injure persons in every 
state in the union. Hence the constitution prohibits 
any state from "passing any law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts." 

No state can grant any title of nobility, nor keep 
troops, or ships of war, in time of peace, without the 
consent of congress. 

Can a state paas any bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, or 

grant any title of nobility 7 
What is a contract 7 

Can a state pass any law impauring the obligation of contracts ? 
Why7 
, Can a state keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, without 

the consent of congress 7 
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We have said that the government of the United 
States is divided into three departments, the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial ; and that the legisla- 
tive department was vested in the two houses of con- 
gress,* limited by the veto of the president 



Into what three departmentB is the government of the United 

SUtes divided? 
hk what is the legislative department vested 7 



9 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

In all monarchical governments, the executive 
power is vested in the king. In the United States it 
is vested in a president. 

The executive power is the power which executes 
the laws. It must be vested in some person or per- 
sons who can act promptly, unitedly and efficiently. 
These advantages can be best secured by intrusting 
this department to one man. If this power was in- 
trusted to two or more persons, they might disagree, 
and dangerous and ruinous delays might be the re- 
sult. 

In Great Britain and other monarchical countries 
the king reigns not only during his life, but the 
crown is hereditary in his family. 

In the United States, as we have said, the president 
is elected every four years, by the people, and can 
continue in office only four years, unless he is re- 
elected. The people, therefore, every four years 
have an opportunity of placing the Executive power 



In mooarchica] governments where is the executive power vested? 

In the United States where is it vested ? 

What is the executive power 7 

Is it well that the executive power is vested m one man 7 

In monarchical countries bow long does the king reign 7 
Is the crown hereditary ? 

How does the president of the United States come into power 7 
How long does he continue in office 7 
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in new hands if they think it not safe to intrust it to 
the same person any longer. 

The constitution does not limit the number of 
terms for which a president may hold his office, but 
it has been a custom, thus far, to re-elect him but 
once. Therefore when a president is re-elected he 
holds his office eight years, or two terms ; when not 
re-elected he holds his office for four years, or one 
term. 



VICE-PRESIDENT. 

A vice-president is chosen at the same time that 
the president is chosen, and holds his office for the 
same time. The vice-president may also be re-elect- 
ed. In' case of the death, resignation or impeach- 
ment of the president, the vice-president performs the 
duties of president till the next election. 

While the president is performing the duties of his 
office the vice-president's only duty is to preside over 
the senate during the sessions of congress, and in case 
of a tie to give the casting vote. 

The only instance of the death of a president, was 
that of William H. Harrison, who died on the 4th of 

Can he be re-elected? 

What has been the custom ? 

When and for how long is the vice-president chosen ? 

Can he be re-elected ? 

When does the vice-president perform the duties of president 7 

At other times what is his duty 7 

Which one of the presidents died, and when 7 
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April, 1841, only one month after his inauguration. 
John Tyler, who was elected vice-president, thus be- 
came acting president, and continued to perform the 
duties of the office till the expiration of the term, 
which was on the 4th of March, 1845, when James 
K. Polk was inaugurated. 



PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT, HOW CHOSEN. 

The president and vice-president are not elected 
directly by the people. The people vote directly for 
electors, and the electors vote directly for the ^presi- 
dent and vice-president Each state is entitled to as 
many electors as it is entitled to have senators and 
representatives in congress. The number of electoral 
votes in the presidential election of 1844 was 276. 
Necessary to a choice, 138. 



Maine had 
New Hampehire 
Massachusetts 


9 

6 

12 


Michigan 
Maryland 
North Carolina 


5 

8 
11 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


4 
6 


Mississippi 
Ohio 


6 
23 


Vermont 


6 


Illinois 


9 


New York 


36 


South Carolina 


9 


New Jersey 


7 


Louisiana 


6 



o- 



Who sncceeded him 7 

How are the president and vice-president chosen? 

How many electors is each state entitled to 7 

How many votes were all the states entitled to in 1844 7 

How many were.secessary to a choice 7 
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Pennsylvania 


26 


Indiana 


12 


Delaware 


3 


Arkanaaa 


3 


Virginia 


17 


Georgia 


10 


Alabama 


9 


Tennessee 


13 


Kentucky 


12 


Missouri 


7 



To the above list 7 more electoral votes are now 
added, three for the new state of Flmda, and four 
for Texas, as each state is entitled to as many electors 
as it has senators and representatives in congress. 

No senator or representative, or person holding an 
office of profit or trust under the United States can be 
an elector. The manner of choosing the president 
and vice-president is as follows : 

The electors meet in their respective states, and 
vote by different ballots for president and vice-pres- 
ident, one of whom must not reside in the same 
state as themselves. They make out a correct list of 
all the votes cast, and for which office. This list they 
seal up and send to Washington city, directed to the 
president of the senate. The president of the senate, 
in the presence of the members of the senate and the 
house, opens these lists and counts the votes. 

And if either of the candidates for the presidency 



Who was elected 7 

Which state has the largest number of electoral Totes 7 

Which has the smallest number 7 

Which states have 6 votes 7 

Which 97 Which 12 7 

Who cannot be an elector 7 

What is the mode of choosing the president and vice-president 7 
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has a majority of all the votes cast for that office, he 
is declar^ elected. If no one has such a majority, 
then the house of representatives proceed immediate- 
ly to choose the president hy ballot from the three 
highest candidates voted for, for that office. In that 
case the votes are by states ; the representation from 
each state having but one vote on the occasion. 

Representatives from two-thirds of the states are 
necessary for a quorum, and a majority of all the 
states is necessary for a choice. 

If the house do not make a choice before the 4th 
of March next following, the presidential chair is con- 
sidered vacant, and the vice-president acts as pres- 
ident. 

When the president of the senate has counted the 
votes for president, he then counts the votes for vice- 
president. And if either of the persons voted for, for 
vice-president, have a majority of all the votes cast 
for that office, he is declared elected. 

If no one has such a majority, then the senate 
choose the vice-president, from the two highest on the 
list. Two-thirds of the whcde number of senators is 



Under what circumBtances do the house of representativef chooBe 

the president and vice-president 7 
In that case bow many votes has each state 7 
How many representatives are neceanry to a quonun 7 
What majority is neceanry for a choice 7 
What if the house do not make choice bafore th^ 4th o^ March 

next following 7 
How many votes most the vioe-pfesideiit havo in order to be 

elected by the people 7 



o 
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a quorum for this purpose, and a majority of the 
whole is necessary to a choice. 

The same qualifications are required for vice-presi- 
dent as for president 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR PRESIDENT. 

To be eligible to the office of a representative, as 
we have seen, a person must be 25 years of age, and 
must have been seven years a citizen of the United 
States. 

To be eligible to the office of senatcM*, a person 
must be 30 years of age, and must have been nine 
years a citizen of the United States. 

The office of president being the highest office in 
the United States, the highest degree of qualification 
is necessary to render a person eligible to that office. 
The president therefore must be a natural bom citi- 
zen of the United States. He must have been four- 
teen years a resident of the United States, and also 
must be 35 years of age. 

If the presidential chair become vacant dudng a 
presidential term, the vice-president would take his 
place and act as president. If the vice-president, 

If there is no choice of vice-presidemt by the people how is he to 
be chosen ? 

What are the qualifications for a representative 7 

What are the qualifications for a senator 7 

What are the qualifications for president and Tice-presidenti 

If the presidential chair bec(»nes vacant who succeeds to the of- 
fice of president 7 
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when acting as president, should resign, die, or be 
impeached, the president of the senate pro tempore 
would then peiform the duties of president of the 
United States. 

If he should fail then the duties of the president 
would devolve on the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, until a new president should be elected. 

The salary of the president is $25,000 per year. 
The salary of the vice-president is $5,000 per year. 






POWERS OP THE PRESIDENT. 

The president is commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the states when called into the service 
of the United States. The president is the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation, and is always ready- to act 
I promptly and efficiently, and it is to be presumed 
wisely. Congress alone can declare war, but the 
president commands the army as soon as it is de- 
clared. He is not obliged to command in person, but 
may authorize another to command in his place. 
In Great Britain the king is not only commander- 



If the vice-president should then die, who would act as president? 
And if the president of the senate should fail, who then would act 

as president? 
What is the salary of the preddent 7 
What of the vice-president 7 
Of what is the president commander-m-cfaief 7 
Why? 
Is the president obliged to command in person ? 
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in-chief of the army, navy, and militia, but can de- 
I clare war, and then raise annies and navies, and caU 
forth the militia to carry it on. 

Laws cannot be made so as exactly to meet every 
case. When reputation, liberty and life are at stake 
it becomes a matter of the highest importance to the 
offender that no more than justice be done him. He 
may have violated the law ignorantly, or he may 
have reformed. New testimony proving him inno- 
cent, or greatly mitigating his crime, may have been 
discovered since sentence was passed. 

To meet such and similar cases the power of grant- 
ing reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in impeachment cases, is lodged 
in the hands of the president 

The president negotiates all treaties, but two-thirds 
of the senators present must concur, by yeas and 
nays, or the treaty is void. Thus at the session of 
congress in 1843-4, President Tyler entered into a 
treaty of annexation with Texas, but the senate re- 
fused to ratify it, and therefore it could not take ef- 
fect. 

The president nominates all ambassadors, and 
other public ministers, consuls, all judges of the su- 
preme court, and all other officers out of the United 



What is said of the king of Great Britain ? 

Has the president power to grant reprieves and pardons 7 

What cases can he not pardon ? 

Who negotiates treaties with other nations 7 

Who must concur in thosd treaties 7 

What officers does the president nominate 7 
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States, not provided for in the constitution, but all 
such nominations must be approved by the senate. 

If the senate reject the person nominated, the pres- 
ident noii^inates another, or re-nominates the same. 
The appointment is not fully made till the president 
has nominated, the senate approved, and the presi- 
dent has signed the commission. 

In England, the king alone makes all the treaties 
of peace, alliance, commerce, and treaties of every 
kind. He also appoints all foreign ministers, ambas- 
sadors, &c. 

The president having the general care and over- 
sight of the interests of the nation, both foreign and 
domestic, is required " to give information to congress 
from time to time of the state of tlie union, and to 
recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient.'' Accord- 
ingly, as soon as congress has met and organized, the 
president sends in his annual message. And also, 
during the session of congress, the president sends in 
other messages. 

Occasions may arise during the recess of congress, 
such as foreign invasion, national calamities, insurrec- 
tions, &c., when the safety of the nation requires im- 
mediate action. The constitution therefore provides 



Must they all be approved by the senate ? 
What if the senate reject the person nominated 7 
When is the appointment fully made 7 
How are these matters managed in England 7 
Of what is the president from time to time to give information to 
congress 7 
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that '^ the president may c^mvene both houses of con- 
gress, or either of them, on extraordinary occasions." 

An extra session of OHigress was called in this 
way by Jdm Adams, in 1797, by James Madison, in 
1809, by Martin Tan Buren, in 1837, and by General 
Harrison, in 1841. 

The king of England has power to prorogue^ in 
other words, to adjourn parhament at any time. But 
the president of the United States can adjourn con- 
gress only in case of disagreement between the two 
houses as to the time of adjournment 

The president receives all ambassadors and public 
ministers from foreign governments. 

The president is also required to see that the laws 
of the United States be &ithfully executed, and to 
commission all officers of the United States. 

The following is a list of the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the United States. 

1. George Washington, Va., inaugurated April 18, 
1789, President 8 years. John Adams, Mass., Vice- 
President 8 years. 

2. John Adams, Mass., inaugurated March 4, 1797, 



What can the president conyeue on extraordinary occasions 7 

When and by whom have extra sessions of congress been called? 

When only can the president adjourn' congtess 7 

What laws is the president requbed to see faithfully executed 7 

Whom does the president commission 7 

Who was the first president 7 When was he inaugurated 7 

How long did he senre 7 

Who was the second president 7 

When inaugurated? 
. , , o 
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President 4 Jrears. Thomas Jefferson, Va., Vice-Pres- 
ident 4 years. 

3. Thomas Jefferson, Ya., inaugurated March 4, 
1801, President 8 years. Aaron Burr, N. Y., Vice- 
President 4 years. Gewge Clinton, N. Y., 1805, 
Vice-President 4 years. 

4. James Madison, Va., inaugurated March 4, 
1809, President 8 years. George Clinton, N. Y., 
Vice-President 4 years. Elbridge Gerry, Mass., 1823, 
Vice-President 4 years. 

5. James Monroe, Va., inaugurated March 4, 1817, 
President 8 years, Daniel D. Tompkins, N. Y., 
Vice-President 8 years. 

6. John Qiiincy Adams, iMass., inaugurated March 
4, 1825, President 4 years. John C. Calhoun, S. C^ 
Vice-President 4 years. 

7. Andrew Jackson, Tenn., inaugurated March 4, 
1829, President 8 years. John C. Calhoun, S. C, 
Vice-President 4 years. Martin Van Buren, N. Y., 
1835, Vice-President 4 years. 

8. Martin Van Buren, N. Y., inaugurated March 
4, 1837, President 4 years. Richard M. Johnson, 
Ky., Vice-President 4 years. 

9. William H. Harrison, Ohio, inaugurated March 



•*!r 



How long did hb lerve 7 

Who was the third prarident? Hofrhmg did he hold the office 7 

Who wail the fourth president 7 Bum long did he hold the office7 

Who was the fifth president 7 Ho# long did he hold the office 7 

Who Was the sixth president 7 ItoKr long did he hold the office 7 

Who was the seventh president 7 How long did he hold the office 7 

Who was the eighth president? Bow long did he hold the office 7 

. Who was the ninth president 7 
f yr-' iiMiii— ■■!— — I III I ,1 
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4, 1841, President 1 month. John Tyler, Va., Vice- 
President 4 years. 

10. James K. Polk, Tenn., inaugurated March 4, 
1845. George M. Dallas, Pa., Vice-President. 



CABINET. 

The president is assisted in the performance of his 
duties by several officers who compose his cabinet^ 
and who are his constitutional advisers. They are 
the secretary of state, the secretary of the treasury, 
the secretary of war, the secretary of the navy, the 
post master general, and the attorney general. They 
are all executive officers. They are nominated by 
the president and approved by the senate, and are re- 
movable by the will of the president. 

If a vacancy happens in the cabinet during the 
recess of congress, the president may appoint an offi- 
cer pro tempore, to fill his place till the next meeting 
of congress. 

The following is the oath which the president of 
the United States is required to take before entering 
upon the duties of his office. 



How lon^r did he hold the office 7 

Who was the tenth prendent ? How long did he hold the office 7 
Who 18 prendent now 7 
By whom is the president assisted 7 
What officers compose the cabinet 7 
How are they appointed 7 

How are yacancies m the cabinet duiinjr the recess of congress 
fiUed7 

^ ■ To ^ 
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" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will feith- 
fully execute the office of president of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the constituticm of the United 
States." 



What oath ii the president required to take before entering upon 
the dntiee of hii office? 



I a 
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JUDICIARY. 

We have already spoken of the Legislative and 
Executive departments ; we now come to the Judi- 
cial department. 

The judicial department is the department that 
judges of the laws. 

The celebrated writer Montesquieu has remarked 
that " there is no Uberty if the judiciary power be not 
separated from the legislative and executive powers." 
And the experience of the world in all ages has 
proved the truth of the remark. Therefore, in 
framing the constitution, great care was taken to pre- 
serve the judiciary free and independent of the other 
powers. 

As the judiciary may be called upon to decide the 
constitutionality or unconstitutionality of any l^is- 
lative act, its powers should be co-extensive with the 
legislative powers. It must have power to carry into 
effect all constituti(»ial acts, and to prevent unccmati- 
tutional acts from being enforced. 

The efficiency and permanency of a government 
depend in a great measure upon the prompt and com- 
plete administration of public justice. 



What 18 the judicial department 7 

What has Montesquieu remarked ? 

How extendve ought the powers of* the judiciary to be? 

Upon what does the efficiency and permanency of a government 



depend 7 
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The constitution provides that " the judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one supreme 
court, and in such inferior courts as the congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 



SUPREME COURT. 

The Supreme Court at. present, consists of one 
chief justice, and eight associate justices, to wit : 

Residence. Appointed. Salary. 

Roger B. Taney, Md. Ch'fJust. 1836 $5,000 

Joseph Story, Mass. 1 

Samuel Nelson, N. Y. 

John McLean, Ohio, 

Vacancy, Pa. 

James M. Wa3me, Ga. 

John McKinley, Ala. 

John Catron, Tenn. 

Peter V. Daniel, Va. 

The supreme court is held annually in the city of 
Washington, commencing on the second Monday of 
January. 

The judges of the supreme court are appointed by 
the president, by and with the consent of the senate. 

In what is the judicial power of the United States Tested? 

Of what does the supreme court consist? 

Who is now the chief justice ? 

When appointed ? 

What is the salary of an associate justice? 

How often, when and where b the supreme court held ? 

How are the judges of the supreme court appointed ? 



a 
a 
u 
u 

u 



1811 


4,500 


1845 


4,500 


1829 


4,500 


vacancy. 




1835 


4,500 


1837 


4,500 


1837 


4,500 


1841 


4,500 
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If the judges were elected directly by the peof^ 
they would be very liable to be influenced in &yor of 
the party which elected them, and to have strong 
prejudices against the party which q^posed them. 
They would be more liable to be bribed than if they 
were appointed by the president. 

The judiciary should be as free as possible from all 
personal or party feelings. They diould have no 
fears of losing their office by doing their duty fear- 
lessly and impartially. They should be above and 
beyond the reach of the clamors of the people, and 
the popular excitements of the day. They are ex- 
pected to be cool, deliberate, unbiased and undisturbed 
at all times, whatever may be the accidental pc^Hilar 
sentiment around them. This could not be the case 
if they were directly dependent on the mass of the 
people for their election or for the tenure of their of- 
fices. 

The judges are therefore appointed by the president 
and hold their offices during good behavior ^ by which 
is meant that they cannot be turned out of office 
except by impeachment, or on commission of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. So long as they are com- 
petent to discharge their duties, and continue faith- 
fully to do so, they cannot be removed. Neither con- 
gress or the president has any authority over them, 
nor can they in^any way interfere with them in the 
discharge of their duties. 



Why ought they not to be chosen directly by the people 7 
How long do the jadgee hold their office ? 
What is meant by good behavior? 
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The supreme court has original jurisdiction in all 
civil suits between two or more states, or between one 
state and a foreign state. 

No state court can properly decide a dispute be- 
tween two states, for they would then be judges in 
their own case. None but a national court is compe- 
tent to give final judgment in such a case. 

In cases where a state is plaintiff and a citizen of 
another state, or an alien is defendant, the supreme 
court has original jurisdiction, but not exclusive ju- 
risdiction. 

A court has original jurisdiction of a suit where it 
may be commenced in such court. A court is said to 
have exclusive jurisdiction of a suit when it can be 
tried in such court and no other. 

The supreme court of the United States has juris- 
diction of all cases in which the United States shall 
be a party ; of controversies between citizens of dif- 
ferent states ; and between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under grants from different states, and 
between the citizens of one state and fcnreign states. 



Of what suits has the supreme court original jurisdiction? 
Of what original, hut not ezclusive jurisdiction ? 
When is a court said to have original jurisdiction 7 
When is a court said to have exclusive jurisdiction ? 
Of what other cases has the supreme court jurisdiction ? 
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PUBLIC MINISTERS. 

Governments, in order to transact national busi- 
ness with other governments, are obliged to employ 
agents who may represent the general government 
These agents are generaOy called puUic ministers, 
and are of several classes. 

1. Ambassadors, who are the highest, and are con- 
sidered as personally representing their sovereigns. 

2. EnvojTS Extraordinary, and Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

3. Ministers Resident, and Bfinisters Charges d'Af- 
fiiires. 

4. Common Charges d'Affaires. 

Consuls and Commercial Agents,, and they gener- 
ally reside in the places where they perform the du- 
ties of their office. 

These officers being national officers, transacting 
national business, no court can properly have juris- 
diction of cases against such foreign officers, residing 
or being in the United States, but the supreme court 
of the United States. 



What are those officers called who are employed by goTemments 

to transact businesB with other governments? 
What are public ministers of the highest class called? 
What are those of the second class called 7 
What the third? 
What the fourth? 
What are consuls? 
Why can only the courts of the United States have jurisdlotion 

of cases agamst such officers? 



For these and other reasons the constitution pro- 
vides that in suits against ambassadors and public 
ministers and their servants, this court has original 
and exclusive jurisdiction. Therefore such suits can 
be brought and tried ooly in this court. 

But in case of suits brought by am))as8adors or 
public ministers, or in which a consul or vice-consul 
is a party, the supreme court has original but not ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. Therefore such suits may be 
brought in this court, or in some other. 

When a case is appealed from a lower court to a 
higher, all the facets, and all the law applicable to 
those &cts are subjected to a review. 

When a case is removed from a lower court to a 
higher, by " writ of error^ nothing is re-examined 
but the law. 

In cases where appellate jurisdiction is given to 
the supreme court, ori^tnaZ jurisdiction is not given ; 
so that such cases must first be brought in some in- 
ferior court, and may then be appealed to the su- 
preme court And some of these cases may originate 
in the state courts. For examjde, where the validity 
of a treaty, or law or authority exercised under the 
United States, is called in question, and the judgment 
of the state court is against the validity. 



Of what cases has the sapreme court original hut not exctnave 

jurisdiction? 
When a case is ai^iealed from a lower court to a Ugher, what is 

Bohjected to review? 
What is reviewed when a ease is taken up by a writ of «irart 
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CIRCUIT COURTS. 

We have seen that the judicial power of the Uni- 
ted States is vested in a supreme court, and such in- 
ferior courts as congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. 

One of these inferior courts which congress has 
established, is the circuit court of the United States, 
and another is the district court of the United States. 

The United States are divided into nine circuits, 
in each of which a circuit court is held twice every 
year. The courts are held by one of the judges of 
the supreme court of the United States, assisted by 
the judge of the district court of the United States, 
in the district where the court sits. 

Circuits. Presiding Judges. 

1. Me., N. H., Mass., and R. L, J. Woodbury. 

2. Vt., Conn., N. Y., - - - Samuel Nelson. 

3. N. J. and Penn., - - - - Vacancy. 

4. Del., Md., and Va., - - - - R. B. Taney. 

5. Alabama and Louisiana, - Daniels. 

6. N. C, S. C, and Ga., - - - J. M. Wayne. 

7. Ohio, Inda., 111., and Mich. John McLean. 

8. Ky., Tenn., and Mo., - - - John Catron. 

9. Mississippi and Arkansas, - John McKinley. 



What inerior courts have congress established? 

Into how many judicial circuits are the United States divided? 

How often is a fliicuit court held in each ? 

By whom are tbey held? 

o — '-^ ' 
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These circuit courts, like all other United States 
courts, are of limited jurisdiction. 

To give the circuit cdort jurisdiction, the sum in 
controversy must exceed $500. 

One of the parties to a suit in the circuit court, 
must be a citizen of the state in which the suit is 
brought. 

If both parties to a suit are aUens, the circuit court 
has no jurisdiction, if one party only is an alien, this 
court has jurisdiction. 

Each circuit court has jurisdiction of all crimes 
committed against the laws of the United States, in 
the district in which it sits. Cases may be appealed 
from the district to the circuit court of the United 
States. 



DW3TRICT COURTS. 

The next class of inferior courts of the United 
States, is the district courts. 

The United States are divided into thirty-five dis- 
tricts, in each of which is a district court and a dis- 



Are the circuit courts of limited juriBdiction ? 

V^hat must be the sum in controversy 7 

What must one of the parties be ? 

What if both parties are aliens ? 

What if one is an alien? 

Wiiat is said of criminals 1 

Info how many judicial difttriets are the United States divided? 

What is there in each? 

O' 
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trict judge, who resides in the district for which he is 
appointed. 

These district courts a)i|^ have a limited jurisdic^ 
tion. They have jurisdidtion of cases for penalties 
and forfeitures under the laws of the United States ; 
for seizures on the water within three miles of the 
shore ; where the United States are plaintiffs ; where 
consuls and vice consuls are defendants ; for repeal 
of letters patent for inventions, and in several other 
cases. 



TERRITORIAL COURTS. 

There is another cla^s of inferior courts established 
by congress, in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution, and these are the territorial courts, that 
is, courts held in the territories of the United States. 

The territory of Wisconsin has a supreme court 
composed of three judges, which meets twice a year 
at Madiscm. 

The territory is divided into three districts, in each 
of which a district court is held by one of the judges 
of the supreme court of the territory. 

The territory of Iowa is divided into three districts, 
in each of which circuit courts are held, and the 



Have these coarto a limited jariediction ? 

Of what casee k^ve they joriediction ? 

Wliat other dim of inferior cowts h«ft been ettablidied by 

congreaB? 
What are the courte in Wkoonobii? 
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three judges of the circuit courts compose the supreme 
court, which meets amiually at Iowa city. As a por- 
tion of this territory has lately been admitted into the 
union, a new organization will necessarily take place 
in regard to the courts, &c. 



TRIAL BY JURY. 

An amendment to the constitution has secured the 
right of trial by jury to all persons in all criminal 
cases, and in all civil suits where the sum in contro- 
versy exceeds twenty dollars. To this, there are, 
however, the following exceptions, viz. : cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service, in time of war or 'pubUc danger. 

The constitution also provides that crimes shall be 
tried in the state where committed. If not commit- 
ted in any state, congress appoints a place for trial. 

The accused shall be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation, and shall be confronted with 
the witnesses against him. He may also have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his £sivor, 
and may have the assistance of counsel. 



What are the comtB in Iowa 7 
What is said about the courts in Iowa ? 
To whom is the trial by jury secured by the constitution ? 
Wliat exceptions ? 
Where shall the accused be tried 7 

Of what shall he be informed, and with whom shall be be con- 
fronted? 
What may he have for obtaining witnesses 7 

o o 
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In the early history of the English courts, the ae- 
cused was not allowed any witnesses or counsel 
Such a course of proceeding would be inconsistent 
with a free government And therefore the constitu- 
ticm provides that the accused shall have both wit- 
nesses and counsel if he chooses. 

In ancient monarchies a person might be seized by 
the command rf the king, and punished without any 
formal trial, or with a trial before the king or some 
of his ministerial officers. And in some monarchical 
countries at the present time, certain crimes may be 
punished in the same way. When such a course is 
pursued, innocent persons are liable to be accused 
and punished before they have time or opportunity to 
establish their innocence. The guilty are liable to 
be punished too severely. Private revenge and per- 
sonal feeling might be gratified under the name of 
the administration of justice. 

To provide against these and other evils, an amend- 
ment to the constitution declares that ''no person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or in&mous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
gmnd jury.'' 

A grand jury is composed of not less than twelve 
and not more than twenty-three ^^good and lawful 



May he have cotmsel 7 

In ancient monarchies how was the crimmal law admmistored 7 
How is it in some monarchical countries at the present day 7 
What objection to snch a mode ci procedure 7 
What does an amendment of the constitution d«cl«w on this sub- 
ject ? 
Of whom is a grand jury composed 7 
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merty^ selected by the sheriff from the county or dis- 
trict in and for which the court is held. It is the 
duty of the grand jury to act as accusers of suspected 
persons. The accusation must be written, and at 
least twelve of the grand jury, under oath, must 
agree, or the suspected person cannot be held to trial. 
If the accusation of the grand jury is founded on 
their own personal knowledge of the facts, it is called 
a presentment ; if on facts derived from the testi- 
mony of others, it is called an indictment. 

After the suspected person has been thus legally 
(iccused he may be held to trial. The jury by 
which he is tried is called the petit or traverse jury. 
They consist also of good and lawful men, summoned 
from the body of the county or district in which the 
court sits. The most usual number summoned is 
forty-«ight ; but only twelve are sworn on any one 
trial. This jury is entirely separate from, and inde- 
pendent of, the grand jury. They must be disinter- 
ested and unbiassed men, or the accused may chal- 
lenge them, as it is called, and have other persons 
sutetituted in their place. 

The twelve jurymen who are sworn on any trial 
must all agree upon a verdict of guilty, or the ac- 



How many of the grand juron must agree in order to indict a 

person ? What is a presentment 7 
What is an indictment ? 
When can a person be held to trial ? 
What is a jury by which a person is tried called ? 
How many of the traverse jury are sworn on any one trial ? 
Has the traverse jury any connexion with the grand jury 7 
Must all the twelve on a jniy agree hi order to convict 7 
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cused cannot be convicted. If he is convicted, the 
judge then passes sentence, and the executive officer 
enforces the sentence. 

Therefore no person can be punished for a high 
crime, without being first accused by twelve of his 
peers, and afterwards found guilty by twelve others 
of his peers ; so that he must be declared guilty by at 
least twenty-four disinterested men, or he cannot be 
legally punished. 

The same amendment of the constitution provides 
still further, that ''no person shall be twice put in 
jeopardy of life and limb for the same offence." 
Which means that a person, having been tried once 
for an offence, and acquitted or convicted by the ver- 
dict of a jury, and judgment has been given upon such 
verdict, cannot be tried again for the same offence. 

It does not mean that a person cannot be tried a 
second time for the same offence, if the jury has been 
discharged without giving a verdict, or having given 
a verdict and judgment arrested, or a new trial has 
been granted in favor of the accused ; for in such 
cases he has not yet been put in jeopardy of life and 
limb. 

In early times suspected persons were sometimes put 
to the rack, or subjected to various other tortures, un- 
der the pretence of forcing them to confess their guilt. 



O 



How many men must in the end declare a person guilty before 

he can be punished ? 
Can a person be twice put in jeopardy of life and Umb for the 

same offence 7 
In early times how were su^ected perKHW o^Oft 
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The most horrid cruelties were in this way often 
|H:actised upon the innocent as well as the guilty, un- 
der the show of administering public justice. The in- 
nocent in the moment of torture, would often confess 
themselves guilty in order to escape present suffering, 
and the confessions thus forced out of them were used 
as evidence to condenm them. 

To guard against every improper influence of a 
similar kind, it is provided in an amendment to the 
ccmstitution, that '^ no person shall be compelled, in 
any criminal case, to be a witness against himself." 



TREASON. 

Treason i$ the highest crime known to the laws, 
for its aim is to overturn the government, and the 
means used are such as necessarily lead to great dis- 
turbance and bloodshed. It is therefore held in the 
greatest abhorrence in all countries, and punished 
with the greatest severity. 

Formerly treason was punished in England in the 
following manner : the offender Was drawn to the gal- 
lows on a sledge. He was then hung by the neck, 
but cut down while yet alive, and his entrails taken 



Were the innocent made to snfier as well as the guilty ? 
What use was made of confessions thus forced from persons ? 
What provision is made in an amendment to the constitution to 

prevent such influences ? 
Why is treason the highest crime known to the laws 7 
How was treason formerly punished in England ? 
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out and burned. He was then beheaded and his 
body cut into four quarters. All his lands and tene- 
ments were forfeited, from the time of committing the 
treason, and all his goods and chattels, from the time 
of his conviction. 

" His blood was also " corrupted,^^ so that none of 
his descendants, to the remotest generation, could in- 
herit any property through him. 

Treason, in England, is now punished by behead- 
ing. In the United States it is punished by hanging. 

The constitution of the United States defines trea- 
son thus : " Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort." 

Therefore a mere agreement or conspiracy to levy 
war is not treason ; nor is a secret meeting of un- 
armed conspirators, though \idth treasonable intent ; 
nor is the enlistment of men to serve against the 
government, treason. They are high misdemeanors 
but not treason. There must be an actual levy- 
ing of war, or adhering to the enemy, or the offence 
o{ treason is not complete. 

The crime of treason is so atrocious, so destructive 
to all civil society, that it ought to meet with certain 
punishment, and yet it is so infamous and detestable 
that every precaution should be taken to prevent any 
innocent person from being convicted. 



How 18 treason now punished in England 7 

How in the United States 7 

How does the constitution define treason 7 

Wliat offences are high misdemeanors but not treason 7 
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It is therefore specially provided in the constitution 
that '^ no person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court." 

One credible witness is sufficient to prove any other 
crime, but two witnesses are required to prove an act 
of treason. The human maxim of the law that " it 
is better that ninety and nine guilty persons should 
escape, than that one innocent person should suffer," 
seems to have been extended still farther, and opened 
another door of escape by requiring two witnesses. 



CITIZENS. 

The adoption of the constituticm of the United 
States established the government of the United 
States as a national government. Therefore the citi- 
zens of each and every state are citizens of the 
United States, and removing fi*om one state to an- 
other does not affect their citizenship. 

The United States is one nation, and a citizen of 
one part must be a citizen of each and every other 
part. Hence the constitution declares that '^ the cit- 
izens of each state shall be entitled to all immunities 
and privileges of citizens in the several states." 



ilow raaay witneaBes are required to proFe an act of treason 7 
How many are required to prove any other crime ? 
Why are two witnesBes requured to prove an act of treason 7 
What does the constitution declare respecting citizens 7 
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FUGITIVE CRIMINALS. 

Persons sometimes commit crimes in one state and 
then flee into another. To reach such persons, and at 
the same time prevent all interference of one state in 
the affairs of another, it is provided in the constitution 
that when persons, charged with high crimes, flee into 
another state, the executive authority of the state 
from which they flee may demand them from the ex- 
ecutive of the state to which they flee, and that they 
shall then be delivered up to be tried in the state in 
which the crime was committed. 

A similar provision has been made respecting the 
escape of slaves from one state to another. 



GUARANTY. 



Every government ought to possess sufficient power 
to protect itself not only as a whole, but in part. 
Each state being a part of the national government 
has a right to ask protection from that government in 
cases of danger. A state might be invaded by a for- 
eign power or by another state. It might be overrun 
by an insurrection, or its government might be sub- 
verted or endangered by a Action. The constitution 



What 18 to be done when persons commit crimes in one state and 
. then flee into another 7 
What has the constitution gnarantied to each itatA 7 
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therefore guaranties a republican form of government 
to every state in the Union, and promises to protect 
each of them against invasion and domestic violence. 



AMENDMENTS. 

No human institution is perfect. No constitution 
can be so formed as to meet every change in the con- 
dition of a nation. It has been therefore provided 
that amendments may be made to the constitution of 
the United States in the following manner : 

Two-thirds of the members of both houses of con- 
gress may propose amendments ; or the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the states may apply to congress to 
call a convention to propose amendments, and con- 
gress is then bound to call such convention. 

The proposed amendments are then sent to the 
several states for ratification. And congress may de- 
termine whether they shall be ratified by the legisla- 
tures of the states on conventions of the states. And 
when they have been so ratified by three-fourths of 
the states, the amendments then become part of the 
constitution. 

The constitution, laws, and treaties of the United 
States are the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges of every state are bound thereby. 



l> 



How can amendments to the constitution be made 7 
What is the supreme law of the land 7 
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All the legislative, executive and judicial offioen cxf 
the United States are bound by oath or affinnation to 
support the constitution. 



RELIGION. 

It was the policy of the English cdonies in this 
country, fix>m their first settlement, to preserve church 
and state separate. When those colonies became in- 
dependent states they continued the same pdicy. It 
is therefore provided in the constitution of the United 
States, that no religious test shaU ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. And an amendment to the ccMOstitu- 
tion further provides that '^congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the firee exercise thereof." 



LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS. 

In every firee government great fi'eedom must be 
allowed to aU in speaking and writing their views 



What officen are required to take an oath or affimiation to fop* 

port the constitation? 
What was the policy of the English colonies as to ohmeh and 

state? 
What is said m the constitution reelecting religions tsft? 
What is farther provided in an amendment 7 

O : 
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and opinions. For a popular government can be sus- 
tained only by a correct public opinion. And one of 
the most efficient means of securing such opinion, is 
by a free press. For this reason it is provided in an 
amendment to the constitution that " congress shall 
make no law for abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press." 

By this it is not meant that any one may say and 
print, what he pleases. It only gives him liberty to 
say and print any thing that will not injure or en- 
croach upon the rights of others ; or which is neces- 
sary for the pubUc good. If granting Uberty of speech' 
and of the press gave to any one an unlimited license 
to abuse, vilify and defame others at pleasure, no 
man's reputation would be safe. It would be giving 
the evil disposed portion of community an opportu- 
nity to sacrifice the dearest interests of others for 
their own amusement, or to gratify a spirit of re- 
venge. 



RESERVED RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 



How only can a popular govemment be sustained 7 

What says the constitution respecting freedom of tpeech and of 

the press ? 
What is meant by freedom of speech and of the preM 7 
What is said of reserved rights of the states 7 
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We have now finished our brief examination of 
the powers of both Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial, which have been granted to the general govern- 
ment by the states. The reserved powers still re- 
maining in the states form the state governments. 




o 
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STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

We have seen that all governments are composed 
of three great departments, legislative, executive and 
judicial ; that when the American colonies threw off 
the authority of Great Britain, each of them became 
a sovereign nation, possessing in itself all the powers 
of government ; that when the states formed them- 
selves into a national government by granting part 
of their own sovereign power, that national govern* 
ment became a sovereign nation as to the exercise of 
all power granted to it, while the states still remained 
sovereign as to all remaining powers. These remain* 
ing powers are also divided uito legislative, judicial 
and executive. 

The legislative power in each state is vested in a 
senate and house of representatives. 

MAINE. 

The senate and house of representatives of the 
state of Maine, are elected annually by the people, on 
the second Monday of September. These two houses 
together are called the '^ Legislature of Maine.'' 
They meet annually on the first Wednesday of Jan- 



Of what three great departments are all govemmeiitfl compowd? 
In what is the legislative power of each state vested ? 
For how long and when are the house and senate <^ Maine 
elected ? 
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uary, at Augusta. The house is composed of 151 
members, and the senate of 31 members* 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The members of the senate and house of rejnresen- 
tatives of New Hampshire, are elected annually on 
the second Tuesday in March. They meet annually 
at Concord, on the first Wednesday of June. The 
name of the two legislative bodies is '' The General 
Court of New Hampshire." The senate is composed 
of 12 members, and the house of 250. 

VERMONT. 

The senate and house of representatives of Ver- 
mont are elected annually oa the first Tuesday in 
September, and are tc^etlier styled ''The General 
Assembly of the State of Vermont" They meet an- 
nually at Montpelier, on the second Thursday of Oc- 
tober. Vermont has had a senate only since 1836. 
It now consists of 30 members, and the house of 230. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The senate and house of representatives of Massa- 
chusetts are chosen annually, on the second Monday 



How many memben in the house ? How many in the senate 7 
How often aie the senate and house of New Hampshire elected? 
How many memben in the senate ? How many in the house 7 
How oftenand when are the senate and house of Vermont elected 7 
How long has Vermont had a senate 7 

Of how many memben does it ocnurist 7 How many in the house 7 
For how long and when are the senate and house oi Massachu- 
setts chosen 7 

13 
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of November, and are together called '^ The General 
Court of Massachusetts." They meet armually at 
Boston, on the first Wednesday in January. The 
senate is now composed of 40 members, and the 
house of 356. 

HHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode Island governed herself till 1842, by the 
charter which she received from Great Britain when 
a colony. She then adopted a constitution, which 
went into operation on the first Tuesday of May, 
1843. 

That constitution divides the legislature into two 
branches, viz. : a senate and house of representatives, 
which, together, are styled '^ The General Assembly 
of Rhode Island." 

The senate is composed of the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and 31 senators. The house of representa- 
tives consists of 69 members. Both senators and re- 
presentatives are elected annually, on the first Wed- 
nesday of April, and meet alternately at Providence 
and Newport, on the last Monday of October. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut formed its present constitution in 



How many membera in the senate? In the hootet 
How did Rhode Uand govern henelf till 1843 T 
When did her present consUtntion go into (qMration T 
Of what is her senate composed ? 
Of what is her hftise composed T 

When and for how kmg are her lenatom and re pm s n tatives 
chosen? 
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1818. The legislative power is vested in a senate 
and house of representatives, which, together, are 
styled "The General Assembly." They are all 
elected annually, on the first Monday of April, and 
the assembly meets annually on the first Wednesday 
of May, alternately, at Hartford and New Haven. 
The senate consists of 21 and the house of 215 
members. 

NEW YORK. 

New York formed its present constitution in 1821. 

The legislative power is vested in a senate of 32 
members, elected for 4 years, 8 being elected annu- 
ally ; and a house of representatives of 128 members, 
all elected annually. The senate and house are to- 
gether styled " The Legislature." They are elected 
on the first Monday of November, and meet annually 
at Albany, on the first Tuesday of January. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey adopted her present constitution in 
1844. The senate is composed of 14 members 
chosen for three years, one-third to be chosen annu- 



For how long and when are the senate and house of Connecticut 

chosen? 
When and where do they meet ? 
How many in her senate ? In her house ? 
How many membeis in the senate of New Toik, and for how 

long elected 7 
How many in her house, and for how long elected ? 
MThen did New Jersey adopt her present constitution 7 
Of how many is her senate composed, and for how long chosen? 
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ally. The members of the house of representatives 
are not to exceed 60, who are also to be chosen an- 
nually. The elections are held on the second Tues- 
day and Wednesday of October. Instead of a senate, 
New jfersey formerly had a council, consisting of one 
member from each county. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The present amended constitution of Pennsylvania 
was adopted in 1838. 

The senate and house of representatives are to- 
gether called " The General Assembly." The mem- 
bers of the house are chosen annually, on the second 
Tuesday of October, and cannot be less than 60 in 
number, nor more than 100. The senators are 
chosen at the same time, and hold their office for 
three years. One-third of them are chosen each 
year. The number of the senators can never be less 
than one-fourth, nor more than one-third of the num- 
ber of representatives. 

The general assembly meets annually at Harris- 
burg, on the first Tuesday of January. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware adopted her present amended constitution 
in 1831. 



O 



When is her election ? 

When was the present constitation of Pennsylvania adopted ? 
When and for how long are the memhers of the hoose of Penn- 
sylvania chosen 7 
What is her present nmnher of representatives ? Answer, 100. 
How many in her senate ? Answer, 33. 



o 



\ 
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The legislative power is vested in a senate and 
house of representatives, which, tc^ether, are styled 
" The General Assembly." The senate consists of 9 
members, elected for 4 years. The house consists of 
21 members, elected for 2 years. The election of both 
senators and representatives is on the second Tuesday 
of November. 

The general assembly meets once in 2 years, at 
Dover, on the first Tuesday in January. 

MARYLAND. 

The legislative power of Maryland is vested in a 
senate of 21 members, and a house of delegates of 
82 members, which, together, are styled " The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland." The house of del^ates 
are elected annually on the first Wednesday of Oc- 
tober. The senate are elected once in 5 years. 
They are not elected directly by the people, but by 
electors, who meet at AnnapoUs, and choose the sen- 
ators by ballot. The general assembly meets annu- 
ally at Annapolis, on the last Monday of December. 

The governor is elected by the people. 

VIRGINIA. 

In Virginia the legislative power is vested in a 
senate of 32 members, and a house of delegates of 



Of how many memben does the senate of Delaware oonsisti and 

for how long elected? 
How many m the house, and for how long elected? 
What is said in regard to Maryland ? 
Where does the general assembly meet 7 
How many in the senate of Virginia ? 

■ ■ I III ■ ■ ■; 
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134 members, which bodies are together styled " The 
General Assembly of Virginia." The delegates are 
elected annually on the 4th Thursday of April. The 
senators are chosen at the same time for 4 years ; the 
seats of one-fourth of them being vacated every year. 
The general assembly meets annually at Rich- 
mond, on the 1st Monday of December. The gov- 
ernor is chosen onco in three years by joint ballot of 
both houses, and is ineligible for the three years next 
succeeding. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

In North CaroUna, the legislative power is vested 
in a senate of 60 members, elected for two years, 
commonly in August, and a house of commons of 
120 members, also elected once in two years, which 
together are styled " The Greneral Assembly." The 
governor is chosen every two years by the people. 
The assembly meets biennially at Raleigh, on the 
second Monday of November. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In South Carolina the legislative power is vested 
in a senate of 45 members, and a house of represen- 



How many in the house ? 

When and for how long are the house chosen 7 

When and for how long are the wensXan efaosen 7 

How and for what period is her governor chosen 7 

How many memhen in the senate of North Carolina 7 

For how long elected ? 

In the house, and for how long chosen 7 

How many memben in the senate of South Carolina 7 
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tatives of 124 members, which together are styled 
" The General Assembly." The senators are elected 
for 4 years, one-half of them being chosen every two 
years. The representatives are elected for two years 
on the 2nd Monday in October. The assembly 
meets annually at Columbia, on the 4th Monday of 
November. The governor is elected for two years by 
a joint vote of the two houses. Having served one 
term he is ineligible for the next four years. 

GEORGIA. 

The senate of Georgia consists of 47 members, 
chosen annually on the first Monday in October, and 
a house of representatives of 130, chosen at the same 
time, and meet annually at Milledgeville on the first 
Monday of November. The governor is elected once 
in two years by the people. 

ALABAMA. 

The legislative power of Alabama is vested in a sen- 
ate of 33 members, elected for three years, one-third 
being elected annually, and a house of representatives 
of 100 members, also elected annually on the first 



For how long elected ? 

In the house, when and for how long elected ? 

How is the governor elected? 

How many membere m' the senate of Georgia ? 

When and for how long elected 7 

How and foir what period is her governor elected 7 

How many roemben in the senate of Alabama 7 

For how long are they elected 7 

In the hoote, whuL and for how long chosenT 



\ 
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Monday in August Both bodies are together styled 
'^ The General Assembly of the State of Alabama.'' 
The general assembly meets annually at Tusca- 
loosa on the first Monday of December. The gover- 
nor is elected for 2 years by the people, and is ineligi- 
ble 4 years out of 6. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The senate of Mississippi consists of 30 members 
elected for 4 years. The house consists of 91 mem- 
bers, chosen once in two years, on the first Monday 
and Tuesday of November. These two bodies are 
tc^ther styled '^ The Greneral Assembly of the State 
€i Mississippi." 

The general assembly meets once in 2 years at 
Jackson, on the first Monday of January. The gov- 
ernor is elected for 2 years by the people. 

LOUISIANA. 

In Louisiana, according to her new constitution, 
the legislative power is vested in a senate of 32 mem- 
bers, elected for 4 years, and a house not to exceed 
100 members and not less than 76 members, chosen 
for 2 years, on the first Monday of November. The 



In what way and for how long ie the goveroor elected 7 

Of how many doei the senate of MinrifHppi comiit? 

For how long elected 7 

In the honsO} when and for how kog choeenT 

For how long «id m what way is the governor elected ?• 

How many memben m the senate of Looisiaoia 7 

For how long elected 7 

How many m the. hoiise» when and for how long elected? 



i 
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senate and house together are styled " The General 
Assembly of the State of Louisiana," and meets at 
New-Orleans, on the 3d Monday of January. The 
governor and lieutenant-governor are elected by the 
people once in 4 years. 

ARKANSAS. 

The senate of Arkansas is composed of 21 mem- 
bers elected for 4 years. The house of representa- 
tives is composed of 75 members, elected for 2 years 
on the first Monday in October. Both houses are to- 
gether styled "The General Assembly." The as- 
sembly meets once in 2 years at Little Rock, on the 
first Monday in November. The governor is elected 
once in 4 years. 

TENNESSEE. 

The senate of Tennessee consists of 25 members 
elected for 2 yeQ.rs. The house of representatives 
consists of 75 members, also elected for two years on 
the first Tuesday in August. Both houses are to- 
gether styled " The General Assembly." 

The assembly meets once in 2 years, at Nashville 
on the first Monday of October. The governor is 



Of how many does the senate of Arkansas consist ? 

For how long elected ? 

How many in the house, when and for how long elected ? 

How often is the governor chosen ? 

How many in the senate of Tennessee ? 

For how long chosen 7 

How many in the house, when and for how long chosen ? [ 

o o 
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elected by the people once in two years and is eligiUie 
only 6 years in every 8. 

KENTUCKY. 

The senate of Kentucky consists of 38 members, 
elected for 4 years, one-fourth being, elected every 
year. The house consists of 100 members elected 
annually on the first Monday of August. The sen- 
ate and house are together styled, '^The General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky." 
The assembly meets annually at Frankfort on the 
first Monday of December. The governor is elected 
by the people for 4 years and is ineligible for the suc- 
ceeding 7 years. 

OHIO. 

The senate of Ohio consists of 36 members, elected 
for two years. The house of representatives consists 
of 72 members elected annually on the second Tues- 
day in October. The senate and house are together 
styled " The General Assembly of the State of Ohio." 
The assembly meets annually at Columbus on the 
first Monday of December. The governor is elected 
by the people once in 2 years. 



In what way and for how long is the governor chosen 7 
How many members m the senate of Kentucky ? 
For how long elected ? 

How many in the house, when and for how long elected 7 
In what way, and for how long is the governor elected 7 
How many members in the senate of Ohio 7 
For how long elected 7 

How many in the house, when and for how long elected 7 
' In what way and for how long is the governor chosen 7 
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MICHIGAN. 

The senate of Michigan is composed of 18 mem- 
bers elected for 2 years. The house of representa- 
tives is composed of 53 members elected annually on 
the first Mcmday in November. The senate and 
house are tc^ether styled "The Legislature," and 
meet at Detroit, annually on the first Monday of Jan-r 
uary. 

The governor is elected every 2 years. 

INDIANA. 

The senate of Indiana consists of 30 members 
elected for 3 yeajs, one-third being elected annually. 
The house of representatives consists of 62 members, 
elected annually on the first Monday in August. 
The senate and house are together styled "The 
General Assembly." The Assembly meets annually 
at Indianapdis, on the first Monday of December. 

The governor is elected by the pec^le once in three 
years, and may be once re-elected. 

ILLINOIS. 

The senate of Illinois is composed of 40 members 



Of how many membera is the senate of Michigan composed ? 

For how long elected ? » 

How many in the house, when and for how long elected ? 

How often is the governor elected ? 

Of how many mMnbeni does the senate of Indiana consist, and 

fat how long chosen 1 
How many in the house, when and for how long elected 7 
In what way, and for how long is the governor elected 7 
How many members in the senate of lUlnois 7 

■o— ■ 
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elected for 4 years, (me-half being elected every two 
years. The house of representatives is composed of 
91 members, elected for 2 years, on the first Monday 
of August. The two houses are together styled 
" The General Assembly*" 

The assembly meets once in two years at Spring- 
field, on the first Monday of December. The gov- 
ernor is chosen by the pec^le for 4 years, and is eligi- 
ble only 4 years in every 8. 

MISSOURI. 

The senate of Missouri consists of 18 members, 
elected for 4 years, one-half being elected every two 
years. The house of representatives consists of 49 
members, elected biennially, on the first Monday in 
August The two houses are together styled " The 
General Assembly." The assembly meets every sec- 
ond year at Jefferson City on the fourth Monday of 
November. The governor is elected for 4 years, and 
is ineligible for the 4 years next succeeding. 

FLORIDA. 

Florida was admitted into the union in 1846, and 
consequently she may reorganize her several depart- 



For how long elected 7 

How many in the house, when and for how long elected ? 

In what way, and for how long is the goyemor chosen ? 

Of how many members does the senate of Missouri consist ? 

How often elected ? 

How many in the house ? 

For how long is the governor elected ? 

When was Florida admitted into the union as a state T 



A. 
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ments of government. At present the legislative pow- 
er is vested in a senate of 16 members, elected for 2 
years, and a house of representatives composed of 29 
members, elected annually on the second Monday of 
October. The two houses together are styled " The 
Legislative Coimcil," and meet annually at Talla- 
hassee on the first Monday of January. .When she 
was a territory the governor was appointed by the 
president of the United States, but under her new or- 
ganization he will be elected by the people. 

IOWA. 

A portion of the Iowa Territory was admitted into 
the union in 1846, as a new state. We have men- 
tioned in another place that congress had the power 
to make new states out of the territories, and in the 
exercise of that power she has admitted Florida and 
Iowa, as we have seen, and there yet remains a suf- 
ficient quantity of land in Iowa' to form another large 
state. 

The legislative power of Iowa is vested in a coun- 
cil composed of 13 members, elected for two years, 
and a house of representatives elected annually, 
which together, are styled " The Legislative Assem- 
bly," and meet annually at Iowa City, on the first 
Monday of December. 



How many memben are there in her council 7 

How many in the house of representatiyes ? 

What are the council and house together styled ? 

When was Iowa admitted into the union ? 

In what is theulegislatiye power of Iowa vested 7 

When and where does the legislative assembly meet 7 | 
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The governor will be elected by the pec^le. This 
state will send two new members to the United 
States Senate, which number added to the two from 
Florida, wiU increase that body to 56. She will also 
send a member to the house of representatives^ which 
with the one from Florida, will increase the number 
m the house to 225. 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 

The government of Wisconsin Territory was es- 
tablished by act of congress of April 20, 1836. 

The legislative power is vested in a council of 13 
members, elected for two years, and a house of rep- 
resentatives of 26 members, elected annually, which, 
together, are styled ''The Legislative Assembly." 

The governor is appointed by the president of thei 
United States^ and holds his office for 3 years. 

IOWA' TERRITORY. 

Although a portion of this territory has been ad- 
mitted into the union as a state, yet a large tract re- 
mains under the general legislation of the United 
States. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The country lying west of Arkansas and Missouri 



How many members does Iowa send to the U. S. Senate ? 
How many to the house of representatiyes 7 
With the membera from Florida and Iowa what will be tha num- 
ber in the house of congress T 
In what is the legialatiye fkower of WiseonriB vested ? 
In what way, and for how long is the governor aleeted 7 



t 
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has been secured by the United States to the Indian 
tribes, as their residence for ever. Each tribe governs 
itself, the general government interfering only to pre* 
serve peace. The tribes draw an annuity from gov* 
emment, as compensation for lands which they dis- 
posed of to the United States. JThe territory is part- 
ly occupied by the Osages, Pawnees, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, Shawnees, 
and the Delawares, forming it is supposed a popula- 
tion of more than 70,000. They have missionaries 
amongst them, and are making improvements in 
agriculture and manufactures. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

This territory occupies the terrace of the Chlpe- 
wan mountains west of the Missouri river and north 
of the Indian Territory. It is principally uninhabit-^ 
ed. The soil on the rivers is said to be fertile, but 
generally only fitted for the range of vast herds 
of buffaloes. It is inhabited almost exclusively by 
Indians. 

OREGON TERRITORY. 

The Territory of Oregon, to which the public 
mind has of late been more or less directed, consists 
of a maritime lowland, and highland terraces. The 



What is said of the Indian Territory ? 
By whom is it mostly inhabited ? 
How large is the population ? 
What is said of the Missouri Territory ? 
And of Oregon Territory ? 
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lowlands, extending from the Pacific Ocean 100 miles 
to the first range of mountains, are productive, and 
the climate quite mild. The highlands are rugged, 
oM, and better fitted for pasturage. 

This territory abounds in rivers and lakes, afford- 
ing large quantities of fish, the principal food upon 
which the Indians, who occupy the greater part of 
the territory, subsist. The country, however, is fast 
settling. Fort Vancouver, at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, is a flourishing trading point of the 
British Hudson's Bay Company. Their trade with 
the Indians in the article of Fur, is immense. 



As in the general government so in all the state 
governments, every act must pass both houses of the 
legislature before it can become a law. 

The governors of the states have a limited veto on 
the state Acts, similar to the president's veto on the 
Acts of congress. 

The state laws can operate only in the state which 
passes them. If the legislature of a state enact a 
law contrary to the constitution of the same state 
such law would be null and void. 



Which IB the principal point of trade in Oregon 7 

On what river jb Fort Vancoayer ? 

Must every act of a state legislature pass both houses before it 
can become a law ? 

Have the governors any veto 7 

Where can a state law operate 7 

What if the legislature <tf a state pass a law contrary to the con- 
stitution of the state ? 



-o 



The time for which state senators are chosen 
varies, in different states, from one to six years. In 
eight of the states the state senators are chosen for 
only one y§ar ; in six of the states for two years ; in 
three of the states for 3 years ; in ten . of the states 
for 4 years ; and in one state for six years. 

The time for which members of the house of rep- 
resentatives hold their office is not the same in all the 
states. In nineteen states they hold their office for 1 
year ; in nine states for 2 years. 

Therefore, throughout all the states there is a fre- 
quent change of legislators, or an opportunity to 
change them. If any law is passed by a legislative 
body, contrary to the wishes of the people, and the 
same legislature which passed it refuse to repeal it, 
the people at the next election can elect persons who 
will repeal it. In this way, insurrections and rebel- 
lions against the laws are in a great measure pre- 
vented. For the people always have a peaceable 
remedy for existing evils, at the ballot box. 



In how many states are state senatora chosen for only one year? 

In how many for two ? For three ? For six? 

In how many states do members of the house of representatiTes 

of the state hold their office for only one year 7 
In how many for two years 7 
What advantage if theM in frequent electioiw 7 
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JUDICIARY. 

The next department of the state governments is 
the judicial department. 

It is composed of the judges of the several state 
courts. To them is intrusted the power of judging 
of the state laws. 

The judges in the several states are appointed in 
different ways, and hcdd their offices for different pe- 
riods. 

In New York, the chancellor and judges are ap- 
pointed by the governor, and hold their offices during 
good behavior, but not beyond 60 years of age. The 
judges of county courts and courts of common pleas 
are appointed for 6 years. 

In Georgia, the judges of the inferior courts are 
elected by the people every 4 years. 

In Mississippi, the judges of the higher courts are 
chosen by electors for 6 years, and judges of inferior 
courts for 4 years. 



Of what is the judiciary of a state oompoeed? 

What is intrusted to them ? 

Are all the judges in the state coorte appointed in. the same man- 
ner? 

Do they hold their office for the aame length of time 7 

In New York, in what way, and for how long are the chancellor 
and judges appointed ? 

For how long are the judges of the county courts and courts of 
common pleas appointed 7 

In Greorgia, how are the judges selected? 

In MissisBippi, how, and for how long are the judges chosen t 
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In Tennessee, the judges of the supreme court are 
elected by joint vote of the two houses of assemUy 
for 12 years, and judges of the other courts 6x 8 
years. 

In Ohio, the judges of all the courts are elected by 
the legislature for the term of 7 years. 

In Michigan, the judges of the supreme court are 
appointed for 7 years, with the approval of the senate. 

In Indiana, the judges of the supreme court are 
appointed by the govemcn: for 7 years, wit^ the ap- 
proval of the senate, but the president judges of the 
circuit courts are elected for 7 years by the legisla- 
ture. 

In Illinois, the judges are elected by the legislature, 
and hold their office during good behavior. 

>In Missouri, the judges of the supreme and drcuit 
courts are nominated by the governor, and confirmed 
by the senate. 

In Virginia, the judges of the higher courts are 
elected by joint vote of both houses of assembly, and 
may be removed in the same way. 

In North Carolina, the judges jof the higher courts 
are appointed by joint vote of both houses of the leg- 
islature, and hold their office during good behavior. 



How, and for how long in TennesMe ? 

In Ohio, how, and for how long are jndgM ehoeen 1 

In Michigan ? In Indiana, how, and for how long are the judges 

of the supreme coort appointed T 
How, and for how long the judges of circuit courts 7 
In nUnob, m what way, and for how long are the judgp elected 7 
InMisMuri? Inyiigiiiia7 In North Carolma 7 
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In Pennsylvania, the judges are appointed by the 
governor, with the approval of the senate. The 
judges of the supreme court hxM their office for 16 
years, if they so long behave themselves well, and 
president judges of the courts of common pleas for ten 
years, on the same condition. 

Thus, we see that the judges in the several states 
are some of them elected by the direct vote of the 
people, some by the legislature of the state, and some 
are appointed by the governor, with the approval of 
the senate. Each mode has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. The peculiar institutions of one state 
may lead them to adopt one mode, while the peculi- 
arities of another state induce the people to sAopt a 
different method. 

The time for which the judges hold their office is 
equally various as we have seen, it being in some 
states 4 years, in others, 7, 8, 12 and 15 years, in 
some till 60, 65 and 70 years of age, in others, during 
good behavior. 

In most of the states, the highest court in the state 
is called the supreme court. 

In New Hampshire and Delaware, the highest 
court is called the superior court In Maryland, Yir- 



In Pennsylyania, how are the judges appointed 7 
How long do the jadgee of the rapreme oouit hold their office ? 
How long the president judges of the courts of common pleas ? 
What then are the difierent ways in which the judges of state 

courts are appointed 7 
What are the different periods for which they hold their office 7 
Are the highest courts in each state called hy the same name7 
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ginia and Kentucky, the highest court is called the 
court of appeals; in Georgia, the circuit court; and 
in Mississippi, the high court of errors and appeals. 

There are, also, in all the states, inferior courts, 
called by different names. 

But^ by whatever name the courts in the several 
states may be called, the jurisdiction of the coujls of 
each state is nearly the same. That is to say, there 
are in each state, courts which have jurisdiction of 
all suits in which property is involved, and courts in 
which all who commit crimes against the laws of 
the state are tried. In all the states, suits may be 
appealed from lower to higher courts ; thus both the 
law and facts may be re-examined in the higher 
court; or cases may be taken from a lower to a 
higher court by writ of error ^ in. which case the law 
cmly can be re-examined by the higher court. And 
if the higher court reverse the decision of the judge 
in the court below, the case is sent back to the same 
court for a new trial. 

In all the states the trial by jury is preserved. 



Are the inferior courts in all the states called by the same names? 
What is said of the jurisdiction of the state courts ? 
Is the right of trial by jury preserved in all the states ? 
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EXECUTIVE POWER. 

The third great department in the state govera- 
ments is the Executive power. ^ 

In all the states the executive power is vested la a 
' governor, who in all the states but Virginia and South 
Carolina, is elected by the people ; in those two states 
he is elected by joint vote of both houses of their re- 
spective legislatures. 

Some of the states elect a Lieutenant Governor at 
the same time, who, in case of death, resignation or 
impeachment of the governor, will perform the du- 
ties of governor until the next election. In other 
states, if the gubernatorial chair become vacant the 
president of the senate performs the duties of gover- 
nor. 

In Maine, New York, Virginia, Alabama, Missouri' 
and Arkansas, the governor must be a native bom 
citizen. In New Hampshire he must be of the prot- 
estant religion. In Missouri he must be thirty-five 
years of age. In other states he must be 30 years 
of age. 



What 18 the third great department m the state g;oveniment8 ? 
In what officer is t^e executiye power yested in eyery state ? 
How is he chosen ? 
What other officer is chosen in some of the states at the same 

time? 
What if the gubernatorial chair becomes yacant ? 
In what states must the goyemor be a natiye bom citizen 7 
Of what age must a goyemor be ? 
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In some of the states the governor, as we have 
seen, is chosen annually, in others once in 2 years, in 
others once in 3 years, and in others once in 4 years. 
In most of the states the go^Cvnor is voted for direct- 
ly by the people ; and if no candidate has such a 
majority as is required, the legislature elects the gov- 
ernor out of the candidates voted for by the people. 
In two of the states he is chosen by joint ballot of 
both houses of the legislature. 

In some of the states the governor appoints the 
judges, in other states he only commissions them. In 
each state the governor also commissions all military 
officers. The governor of each state is commander- 
in-chief of the militia of the state, except when they 
are called into the service of the United States. The 
governor in most of the states has power to remit fines 
and forfeitures incurred under the state laws, and 
also to grant reprieves and pardons for offences com- 
mitted against the laws of the state. 



For what length of time is he choe^ 7 

How 18 the goyemor chosen in most of the states ? 

How in the rest ? 

Whom does the goyemor oommission ? 

What power has the goyemor oyer fines and forfeitures? 

What oyer reprieyes and pardons ? 
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WASHINGTON'S LETTER. 

After several ineffectual attempts to ascertain the 
puMic sentiment, in regard to the revision of the fed- 
eral system of government, as established in the ar- 
ticles of confederation^ it was finally proposed that & 
convention be held at Philadelphia in May, 1787, 
composed of delegates from all the states, for the 
adoption of some new system which would impart 
more general powers to the general government. Of 
the 13 original states Rhode Island was the only one 
which was not represented on that occasion. After 
a session of some four months, our present constitu- 
tion was framed, and submitted to congress by the 
president of the convention, George Washington, ac- 
companied by the following explanatory letter : 

In Convention, Sept. 17, 1787. 
Sir: 

We have now the honor to transmit to the consid- 
eration of the United States in congress assembled, 
that constitution which has appeared to us the most 
advisable. 

The friends of our country have long seen and de- 
sired that the power of making war, peace, and 
treaties, that of levying money, and regulating com- 
merce, and the correspondent executive and judicial 
authorities, shoyld be fully and effectually vested in 
the general government of the union ; but the im- 
propriety of delegating such extensive trust to one 
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body of men is evident ; hence results the necessity 
of a difierent organization. 

It is obviously impracticable in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of these states to secure all rights of inde- 
pendefit sovereignty to each, and yet provide for the 
interest and safety of all. Individuals entering into 
society must give up a share of liberty to preserve the 
rest. The magnitude of the sacrifice must depend as 
well on situati(m and circumstance, as the object to 
be obtained. It is at all times difficult to draw with 
precision the line between those rights which must 
be surrendered, and those which may be jM^served; 
and, on the present occasion, this difficulty was in- 
creased by a difference among the several states as 
to their situation, extent, habits, and particular in- 
terests. 

In all our dehberations on thi^ subject, we kept 
steadily in our vi€^v that which appears to us the 
greatest interest of every true American, the consoli- 
dation of our union, in which is involved our pros- 
perity, feUcity, safety — ^perhaps our national existence. 
This important consideration, seriously and deeply im- 
pressed on our minds, led each state in the conven- 
tion to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude 
than might have been otherwise expected ; and thus, 
the constitution which we now present is the result 
of a spirit of amity, and that mutual deference and 
concession, which the peculiarity of our political sit- 
uation rendered indispensable. 

That it will meet the full and entire approbation 
of every state is not perhaps to be expected ; but 
each will, doubtless, consider thoX had her interest 
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alone been consulted, the consequences might have 
been particularly disagreeable or injurious to the 
others ; that it is liable to as few exceptions as could 
reasonably have been expected, we hope and believe ; 
that it may promote the lasting wel&re of that 
country so dear to us all, and secure her freedom and 
happiness, is our most ardent wish. 

With great respect, we have the honor to be, sir, 
your Excellency's most obedient and humble 
servants. 
By the unanimous order of the convention, 

GEO. WASHINGTON, Pres't. 
His Exc. the President of Congress, 

Congress resolved, unanimously, that the Report 
with the letter accompanying it, be transmitted to 
the several legislatures, in order to be submitted to a 
Convention of Delegates chosen in each state by 
the people thereof. 

Accordingly conventions were called in eleven of 
the states, and the sentiments embraced in the arti- 
cles submitted being in accordance with the views of 
the respective states, they were adopted, and pre- 
sented in the following Constitution of the United 
States: 
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CONSTITUTION. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE I. — SECTION I. 

1. All legislative powers herein granted, shall be 
vested in a congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a senate and house of representatives. 

SECTION II. 

1. The house of representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several states ; and the electors in each state 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several states which may be in- 
cluded within this union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of firee persons, including those bound 
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to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
yea/s, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 
The number of representatives shall not exceed one 
for every thirty thousand, but each state shall have 
at least one representative ; and until such enumera- 
tion shall be made, the state of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three; Massachusetts 
eight ; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
one ; Connecticut five ; New York six ; New Jersey 
four ; Pennsylvania «ight ; Delaware one ; Mary- 
land six; Virginia ten; North Carolina five; 
South Carolina five ; and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any state, the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill up such vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of inipeachment. 

SECTION III. 

1. The senate of the United States shall be com* 
posed of two senators fi*om each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years; and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided, 
as equally as may be, into three classes. The seats of 
the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
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expiration of the second year, of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that (me- 
third may be chosen every second year ; and if va- 
cancies happen, >y resignation or otherwise, during 
the recess of the legislature of any state, the execu- 
tive thereof may make temporary appointments until 
the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then 
fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for 
which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be 
president of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers^ and 
also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the 
vice-president, or when he shall exercise the office of 
president of the United States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the president, 
of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall 
preside ; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in case of impeachment shall not ex* 
tend further than to removal from office, and disqualifi* 
cation to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or 
profit, under the United States ; but the party con* 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to in 
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dictment, trial, judgment, and punished according to 
law. 

SECTION IV. 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but 
the congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shaU be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law ap- 
point a different day. 

SECTION v. 

1. Each hous^ shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members ; and a 
majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do bu- 
siness ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day 
to day, and may be authorized to compel the at- 
tendance of absent members, in such manner and 
under such penalties as each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a mem- 
ber. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- 
ing such parts as may in their judgment reqiure se- 
crecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of 
either house, on any questicm, shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal 
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4, Neither bouse, during the sesdon of congress^ 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION VI. 

1. The senators and representatives shall receive 
a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. 
They shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to or returning from the same ; 
and for any speech or debate in either house, they 
shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appmnted to any 
civil office under the authority of the United States 
which shall have been created, or the emduments 
whereof shall have been increased, during such time ; 
and no person holding any office under the United 
States shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 

SECTION VII. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the house of representatives; but the senate may 
propose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the house 
of representatives and the senate, shall, before it be- 
ix»ne a law, be presented to the president of the Uni- 
ted States ; if he approve, he fihaU sign it ; but if 
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not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
house in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objection at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to re-consider it. If, after such re-consideration, 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it 
shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be re-consid- 
ered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house, it 
shall become a law. But in all such cases, the votes 
of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
president within ten days (Simdays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall 
be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, un- 
less the congress by their adjournment prevent its re- 
turn, in which case it shall not be a law. 

•3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the 
concurrence of the senate and house of representa- 
tives may be necessary, (except on a question of ad- 
journment,) shall be presented to the president of the 
United States ; and before the same shall take effect, 
shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of the senate 
and house of representatives, according to the rules 
and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION VIII. 

The congress shall have power — 
1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises ; to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
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mon defence and general welfare of the United 
States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be 
uniform throughout the United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States : 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations^ 
and among the several states, and with the Indian 
tribes : 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States : 

6. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures : 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
ing the securities and current coin of the United 
States: 

7. To establish post offices and post roads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and in- 
ventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme 
court: To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
law of nations : 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water : 

11. To raise and support armies; but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer 

term than two years : 
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12. To provide and maintain a navy : 

13. To make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces : 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions : 

15. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, reserving to the states respectively the ap- 
pointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by congress : 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may^ by cession of particular states, 
and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of 
government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased, by the consent 
of the legislature of the state in which the same shall 
be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings : — and, 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this constitu- 
tion in the government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

1. The n. igration or importation of such persons as 
any of the ttates now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior 
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to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
herein before directed to be taken, 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any state. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
state over those of another : nor shall vessels bound 
to or from one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law ] 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the Uni- 
ted States, and no person holding any office of profit 
or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the 
congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, qr 
title of any kind, whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 

SECTION X. 

1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 
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coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing 
but gdd and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post &cto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant any 
title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress^ lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execu- 
ting its inspection laws ; and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any state on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States, and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the congress. No state 
shall, without the consent of congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with an- 
other state, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 



ARTICLE II. — SECTION I. 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his oflSce during the term of four years, and, to- 
gether with the vice-president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and represen- 
tatives to which the state may be entitled in the con- 
gress ; but no senator or representative, or person hold- 
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ing an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
state with themselves. And they shall make a Ust 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the* 
United States, directed to the president of the senate. 
The president of the senate shall, in the presence of 
the senate and house of representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be 
the president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if there be 
more than one who have such majority, and have 
an equal number of votes, then the house of rep- 
resentatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one 
of them for president ; and if no person have a ma- 
jority, then, from the five highest on the list, the said' 
house shall, in like manner, choose the president. 
But, in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the states, and a majority of all the states idiall be ne- 
cessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice 
of the president, the person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes of the electors, shall be the vice-president. 
But if there should remain two or more who have 
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eqaal rotes, the senate shall choose from them, by 
ballot, the vice-president 

4 The congress may determine the time of choos- 
ing the electors, and the day on which they shall 
give their votes; which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

6. No person, except a natural bom citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the ad(^ 
*tion of this constitution, shall be eligible to the office 
of president : neither shall any perscm be eligible to 
that office, who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president frcnn 
office, or of hii death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the vice-president, and the 
congress may, by law, provide for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
president and vice-president, declaring what officer 
shall then act as president, and such officer shall act 
accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services a compensation, which shall neither be 
increased nor diminished during the period fbr which 
he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he 
ihall take the following oath or affirmation : 

9. I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I wiU fidth* 
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folly execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend, the constitution of the United States. 

SECTION II. 

1. The president shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several states, when called into the 
actual service of the United States ; he may require 
the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices ; and 
he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for offences against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur: and he 
shall nominate, and liy and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the supreme 
court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law. 
But the congress may, by law, vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the 
president alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the 
senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at 

the end of their next session. 

) .. . ^_ -O 
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SECTION III. 

1. He shall, from time to time, give to the congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of 
them, and, in case of disagreement between them, 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such time as he shall think proper ; he 
shall receive ambassadors and other pubUc ministers ; 
he shall take care that the laws be faithfully execu- 
ted; and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. 

SECTION IV. 

1. The president, vice-president, and all civil of- 
ficers of the United States, shall be removed from of- 
fice on impeachment for, and conviction of, treasc»i, 
iMibery, and other high crimes and misdemeancnrs. 

ARTICLE III. — SECTION I. 

1. The judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior 
courts, as the congress may, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior ; and shall, at stated times, receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be diminish- 
ed during their continuance in office. 

SECTION II. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 

O O 
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law and equity, arising under this constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority : to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritinie 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party ; to controversies between two 
or more states ; between a state and citizens of ano- 
ther state ; between citizens of different states ; be- 
tween citizens of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of different states ; and between a state, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects. 

2. In all cases afiecting ambassadors, other publie 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a state 
shall be a party, the supreme court shall have origin- 
al jurisdiction. In all the other cases before men- 
tioned, the supreme court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, 
and under such regulations, as the congress shall 
make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be 
held in the state where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within 
any state, the trial shall be at such place or places as 
the congress may by law have directed. 

SECTION III. 

1. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in lev3ring war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 

o— ■ — i 
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person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

2. The congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason ; but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. — SECTION I. 

1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other state. And the congress may, by 
genefal laws, prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof. 

SECTION 11. 

1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral states. 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
be found in another state, shall, on demand of the ex- 
ecutive authority of the state from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the state having juris- 
diction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one state 
imder the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor ; but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due. 

— ^^-^-^ — ^ O 
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SECTION III. 

1. New states may be admitted by the congress 
into this miion ; but no new states shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other state, nor 
any state be formed by the junction of two or 
more states, or parts of states, without the consent 
of the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as 
of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States ;- and nothing in this constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United 
States, or of any particular state. 

SECTION IV. 

1, The United States shall guaranty to every 
state in this union, a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion; and, 
on application of the legislature, or of the executive, 
(when the legislature cannot be convened,} against 
domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

1. The congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shaU deem it necessary, shall propose amend- 
ments to this constitution ; or, on the applicaticm of 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the several stalil 
shall call a convention for proposing amendmtiiii 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents a^ 
purposes, as part of this constituticm, when n^ 
by the legislatures of three-fimrthii -^ 
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states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the congress ; provided, that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article: and that no state, without its -consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal sufirage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this constitution, shall be 
as valid against the United States under this consti- 
tution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land ; and the judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several state legisla- 
tures, and all executfve and judicial officers, both of 
the United States and of the several states, shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation to support this constitu- 
tion : but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust xmder the 
United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

1. The ratification of the conventions of nine states 
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shall be sufficient for the establishment of this consti- 
tution between the states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of 
. the states present, the seventeenth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
. hundred and eighty-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America, the twelfth. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our names. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President and Deputy from Virginia. 



KEW HAMPSHIRE. 
JOHN LANGDON, 
NICHOLAS GILMAN. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
NATHANIEL GOEMAN, 
BTJFUS KING. 

CONNECTICUT. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
ROGER SHERMAN. 

NEW YORK. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

NEW JERSEY. 
WILLL^M LIVINGSTON, 
DAVID BREARLY, 
WILLLLM PATERSON, 
JONATHAN DAYTON. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
ROBERT MORRIS, 
GEORGE CLYMER, 
THOMAS FITZSIMONS, 
JARED INGERSOLL, 
JAMES WILSON, 
GOVERNEUR MORRIS. 



DELAWARE. 
GEORGE READ, 
GUNNING BEDFORD, JR. 
JOHN DICKINSON, 
RICHARD BASSETT,- 
JACOB BROOM. 

. MARYLAND. 
JAMES M*HENRY, 
DAN. OF ST. T. JENIFER, 
DANIEL CARROLL. 
VIRGINIA. 
JOHN BLAIR, 
JAMES MADISON, JR. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
WILLUM BLOUNT, 
RICHARD D. SPAIGHT, 
HUGH WILLLIMSON. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
JOHN RUTLEDGE, 
CHARLES C. PINCKNEY, 
CHARLES PINCKNEY, 
PIERCE BUTLER. 

GEORGIA.. 
WILLIAM FEW, 
ABRAHAM BALDWIN. 



Attest, 



6' 



WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

Art. 2. A well regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Art. 3. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar- 
tered in any house without the consent of the owner ; 
nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 

Art. 4. The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated ; and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service, in time of wax or pub- 
lic danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb ; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, 
O ' i 
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to be a witness against himself; nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 

Art. 6. In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation : to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his fiivor; and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defence. 

Art. 7. In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no &ct tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of 
the conmion law. 

Ar^. 8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments inflicted. 

Art. 9. The enumeration in the constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people. 

Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, cm* to the 
people. 

Art. 11. The judicial power of the United States 
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shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another state, or by cit- 
izens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art 12. § 1. The electors shall meet in their re- 
spective states, and vote by ballot for president and 
vice-president, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves ; they 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as 
president, and in distinct ballots the person voted for 
as vice-president; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as president, and of all per- 
sons voted for as vice-president, and of the number of 
votes for each, which Usts they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of 
the United States, directed to the president of the sen- 
ate; the president of the senate shall, in the presence 
of the senate and house of representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; 
the person having the greatest number of votes. for 
president, shall be the president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed : 
and if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as president, the 
house of representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the president. But, in dioosing the president, 
the votes shall be taken by states, the representation 
from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the 
states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
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house of representatives shall not choose a president 
whenever the right of ch<»ce shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, 
then the vice-president shaU act as president, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the president 

2. The person having the. greatest number of votes 
as vice-president, shall be the vice-president, if such 
number be a majority of the whde number of electors 
appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then 
firom the two highest numbers on the list, the senate 
shall choose the vice-president: a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
oflSce of president, shall be eligible to that of vice- 
president of the United States. 

^6 
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CENSUS FOS 1840, 



A29D SEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF EACH STATE. 



Btatet. 


Popnlathm* 


Seat of Govenwneat 


MaiM, 


501,793 


Aogosta. 


New HanqMdiira, 


284,574 


Concord. 


Yennont, 


391,948 


Montpelier. 


MaaBachnsettfy 


737,699 


Boston. 


Rhode Idimd, 


108,830 


Providenoe and Newpctt. 


Connecticat, 


309,978 


Hartford and New HaTta. 


New YoA, 


2428,92] 


Albany. 


New Jemey, 


373,306 


Trenton. 


Pbimsylyaiiia, 


1,724,033 


* Uanisborg. 


Delaware, 


78,085 


Dover. 


Maiylandy 


470,019 


Anni^Us. 


Yirgima, 


1,239,797 


Richmcmd. 


North Carolmty 


753,419 


Baleigh. 


Soath Carolina, 


594,398 


Colombia. 


Georgia, 


691,392 


MiUedgeyine. 


Alabama, 


590,756 


Tuscaloosa. 


MiflsiBBippi, 


375,651 


Jackson. 


Louifdana, 


352,411 


New Orleans. 


Arkansas, 


97,574 


UtUeRock. 


TennesMO, 


829,210 


Nashville. 


Kehtacky, 


779,828 


Frankfort 


Ohio, 


1,519,467 


Colnmbns. 


Michigan, 


212,267 


Detroit 


Indiana, 


685,866 


Indianapdis. 


Illinois, 


476,183 


Springfield. 


MisBouri, 


383,702 


JefifeiBon Oity, 


Flcnrida, 


54477 


Tallahassee. 


Iowa, 


43,112 


Iowa City. 


Wisconsin, 


30,945 


Madison. 



17,063,353 



VALUABLE BOOKS 
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COLLIIS, BROTHER & CO., 

254 PEARL STREET, 

NEW YORK. 



OLMSTED'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 

Designed as a Text Book for Colleges and Academies. 
Compiled from various authorities, by De?iison Olmsted^ 
A,M,, Professor of Natiu^al Philosophy and Astronon\y 
in Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo. Sheep. Price $3 00. 

The rapidity with which this work has been sold and introduced 
into various Colleges and Academies in the United States, is sufficient 
evidence of the estimation in which it is held. 



OLMSTED'S ASTRONOMY: 

For the use of Colleges. By Denison Ohnsted, 8vo. Sheep. 

Price $2 00. 

Nearly all who have written treatises on Astronomy designed for 
teachers, appear to have erred in one of two ways ; they have either 
disregarded demonstrative evidence and relied on mere popular illus- 
trations, or they have exhibited the elements of the science in naked 
mathematical formulae. The former are usually difilise and superficial; 
the latter technical and abstruse. 

In the above work the author is thought to have fully succeeded in 
uniting the advantages of both methods. He has, firstly, ef^ 
the great principles of Astronomy on a mathematical basis * 
ondly, rendered the study interesting and intelligible to t( 
easy and familiar illustrations. 



2 CollinSy Brother ^ Co., New York. 

OLMSTED'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY : 

Containing the Elements of the Science, familiarly explained 
and illustrated. With the latest Discoveries. Adapted 
to the use of Schools and Academies, and of the general 
reader. By Deiiison Olmsted, A.M., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 12mo. 
Sheep. Price 75 cents. 

This work having been used as a class book in many schools and 
academies, the publishers have been favoured with testimonials of ap- 
probation, among which are the following : — 

From Cliarles Henry Alden, Principal of the Philadelphia High 

School for Young Ladies. 

I have examined with great care " Olmsted's Compendium of As^ 
tronomyi" and have taken a highly intelligent class in my institution 
critically through it. We have long felt the want of a Text Book in 
this most interesting science, and the author of this merits the thanks 
of the profession for a Treatise so entirely methodical and lucid, and so 
admirably adapted to our more advanced classes. Judging of its mer- 
its by the interest evinced by my pupils, as well as from its intrinsic 
excellence, I cannot too strongly recommend its general adoption. 



From Samuel Jones, A. M., Principal of the Classical and Mathemat- 
ical Institute, South Seventh Street, Phil. 

I am using " Olmsted's Compendium of Astronomy " in my schooly 
and fully concur with the Rev. Mr. Alden in his opinion of the work. 



From Cliarles Dexter Cleveland, A. M., late Professor in Dickinson 

College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Gentlemen, 

1 have not vanity enough, I assure you, to suppose for a moment 
that any thing I can say will add to the fame of Professor Olmsted's 
\Vorks on Natural Philosophy ; but as you ask me my opinion of his 
•• Compendium of Astronomy," I will say, that I intend to introduce it 
into my school, considering it the best work of the kind with which I 
am acquainted. 

This work has also been very favourably noticed in various periodic 
cals. The following discriminating remarks firom the New Haven 
Beeord, are understood to be from the pen of an able and experienced 
teacher of Astronomy. 
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Olmsted's School Astronomt. — ^It is with peculiar pleasure we 
notice the appearance of this work, small in size, but containing more 
matter than many larger books. There is probably no instructor of 
much experience who has not felt serious inconvenience from the want 
of a proper text book in this department of science, as taught in our 
academies and higher schools. The treatise before us, however, is one 
which, after a carefal perusal and the use of it as a text book, we can 
most cheerfully recommend as eminently adapted to supply the va- 
cancy heretofore existing. Our author is particularly happy in the ar- 
rangement and division of the various subjects discussed ; each occupy- 
ing its appropriate place, involving no principle which has not been 
previously considered. He aims to fix in the mind the great principles 
of the science, first by stating them in the most concise and perspicuous 
terms, and then by lucid and familiar illustrations, without entering 
into an indiscriminate and detailed statement of a multiplicity of statis- 
tics, which only burdeii the memory and discourage the student. 

The learner is early made acquainted with the use of the globes, 
which greatly assists him in understanding the causes of various phe- 
nomena which otherwise would be wholly unintelligible. The student 
in his progress finds himself in possession of the keys of knowledge, 
and is highly pleased and encouraged in being able to anticipate efiecta 
and assign their true causes, which before seemed a mystery. Indeed, 
we feel assured, that this compendium need only be known to compe- 
tent and judicious instructors, in order to secure its. cheerful introduc- 
tion into our schools and academies as an important auxiliary to science. 
Those who have had the misfortune to toil for many a tedious hour in 
treasuring up insulated facts in this science, without a knowledge of the 
principles upon which they depend, and consequently without aay 
knowledge of the subject, will be fully convinced, after a patient peru- 
sal of the work imder consideration, that the study of Astronomy is not 
necessarily dry and uninteresting, but that the difficulty arises in a 
great measure firom an erroneous method of studying the subject. A. 



OLMSTED'S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PfflLOSO- 

PHY AND ASTRONOMY: 

Designed for the Common Schools and yomiger classes in 
Academies, with numerous Wood Cuts. By Denison 
Olmsted. 18mo., half bound, cloth sides. Price 62^ 
cents. 
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ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER GEOMETRY, TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, AND MENSURATION: 

In Four Parts. By Nathan Scholfield. (Each Part sold 
separately.) 

The above is the title of a work just published, containing many 
valuable discoveries and improvements in mathematical science, espe- 
cially in relation to the Quadrature of the Circle^ and some other curves, 
as well as the cubature of certain curvilinear solids ; designed as a text 
book for Collegiate and Academic instruction, and as a practical com* 
pendium on mensuration. 

The first part consists of the Elements of Plane Geometry, and 
the mensuration of plane figures. 

The second part consists of the Elements of Solid Geometry, and 
the mensuration of elementary solids. 

The third part treats of Spherical Geometry, Analytical, 
Plane, and Spherical Trigonometry, with their applications ; the 
application of Algebra to Geometry ; and on the Ellipse, Hyperbola 
and Parabola. 

The fiiurth part treats of the species and quadrature of the sections' 
of a cone — ^the relations of cylindrical and conical segments and ungu- 
las — a new class of curvihnear solids termed revoloids, and of such 
other solids as are subjects of the Higher Geometry. Also, on some 
new curves termed the revoloidal curve, and curve of the circles quad- 
rature ; by the investigations of which, some unportant properties of the 
circle are developed, furnishing us with geometrical methods of approx- 
imating to the circles quadrature to any desirable extent ; and by the 
same investigations are developed means of computing the area of any 
segment of a circle, when the arc of the segment and its sine are ^ven, 
with as little labour as that of a triangle whose base and perpendicular 
are known. 

A new method of notation is also introduced, by which the relations 
of magnitudes, whose elements are a series of variable factors, may be 
intelligibly investigated ; by means of which notation, is obtained a 
definite expression for the circle's quadrature, in positive and known 
functions of the diameter. The first principles of the differential and 
integral calculus are introduced, and the principles on which most of 
the operations of that science are performed, are rendered more intelli- 
gible by means of the notation above referred to. The series closes 
with the mensuration of such surfaces and solids as depend on the 
higher geometry. 
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The Elementary parts of the series, are hased on Legendre's Ele- 
ments, with varioos improvements and additions. This portion of the 
work, consisting of the first and second parts, is designed to be furnished 
separately from the whole series whenever it is required, in order to 
render it available in the primary institutions, or where the elements 
of the subject only are wanted. 

1845 <k 6. 



M^CURDY'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 

Adapted, in connexion with The Chart of Geometry, to the 
use of PubUc Schools and Academies. By D, M^ Curdy, 
of Washington, D. 0. 



COFFIN'S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES 

Familiarly illustrated and explained, with the method of 
calculating them, as taught in the New England Col- 
leges, 8vo. cloth. Price $1 50. 



THE NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Part 1st, for young learners. 

By Frederick Emerson. Price 10 cents. 



PRESTON'S TREATISE ON BOOK-KEEPING: 

Comprising both Single and Double Entry ; being a new, 
enlarged, and improved edition. Half bound, cloth sides. 
Price $1 00. 



PRESTON'S SINGLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING; 

Adapted to the use of Retailers, Farmers, Mechanics and 
Common Schools. Price 62^ cents. 



WHELPLEY'S COMPEND OF HISTORY, 

With Questions by Joseph Emerson, 12mo., sheep. 

Price 87^ cents. 
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HALE'S UNITED STATES PREMIUM HISTORY, 

With Questions adapted to the use of Schools. 12mo. Half 

bound. Price 30 cents. 



THE MOUNT VERNON READER; 

Designed for middle classes, by the brothers Abbott. 18mo. 

Half bound. Price 34 cents. 



MURRAY'S SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER. 
12mo. Sheep. Price 37J cents. 



ADDICK'S FRENCH ELEMENTS : 

For learning to speak the French Language, expressly 
adapted to the capacity of Children ; containing a table 
of the French sounds and articulations, with correspond- 
ing lessons in pronouncing and reading. 12mo. Half 
bound. Price 40 cents. 



KIRKHAM'S GRAMMAR: 

In famiUar lectures ; containing a new systematic order of 
Parsing, exercises in false syntax, and a system of Philo- 
sophical Grammar, in notes ; to which are added an Ap- 
pendix, and a Key to the exercises. 12mo. Sheep. 
Price 50 cents. 



THE GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR, 

Or a brief and comprehensive view of the Government of 
the United States, and of the State Governments, in easy 
lessons, designed for the use of schools, by J. B, Shurtleff. 
12mo. Half bound. Price 37} cents. 
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DAY'S MATHEMATICS. 
One volume, 8vo. Sheep. Price $2 26. 



JUVENILE DRAWING BOOK. 

John Ruben Smith's Juvenile Drawing Book, being the ru- 
iijnients of the art, explained in a series of easy progres- 
.sivi^ lessons, embracing drawing and shading ; comprised 
in numerous copperplate engravings, with copious letter- 
press instructions. Large, folio. Price $3 00. 



PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK OF FLOWERS; 

By James Andrews. American edition, beautifully coloured. 
Full cloth, stamped. Price $2 00. 



THE OXFORD DRAWING BOOK : 

Containing Progressive Lessons on Sketching, Drawing, 
and Colouring, Landscape Scenery, animals, and the hu- 
man figure. Embellished with 100 lithographic draw- 
ings, duarto, cloth sides. Price $2 50. 



PRESTON'S INTEREST TABLES : 
At 6 per cent, per annum. 8vo. Cloth sides. Price $1 25, 



NO CROSS, NO CROWN ; 

By William Penn, 12mo. Half bound, cloth back, 45 
cents ; full cloth stamped, 66 ; sheep, 62^ cents. 



THE POWER OF DIVINE GRACE 

Exemplified during the last illness of William Chapman, 

18ma Cloth. Price 10 cents. 



8 Collins, Brother ^ Co., New York. 

ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, 

And on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind. By Jonathan Dymond. Complete stereotype 
edition, 12mo., 576 pages. Price, half bound cloth back, 
50 cents ; full muslin, stamped, 62 J cents ; sheep, raised 
bands, 75 cents. 

" 1 have long entertained a very favourable opinion of Dymond's Es- 
says. The rules that he prescribes are strict, but so also are those 'of 
the Universal Governor. His spirit is kind and catholic, and I think 
that no one can attentively read his book without deriving profit from 
it. You have rendered a service to the moral interests of the country 
by giving this edition of so valuable a work to the public." 

JOHN PIERPONT. 

" The Work is one which should find a place in every School Dis- 
trict Library, as an invaluable compend of pure truth and sound ethics.*' 

SAMUEL S. RANDALL. 
Secretary's Office^ Department of Common Schools. 

** I think its circulation must have a very salutary tendency." 

JACOB ABBOTT. 

" This very excellent work is not so well known, or so extensively 
read as it should be. It breathes the purest Christian spirit, and the 
most high-toned morahty. It deserves a place as a household book on 
every one's table." — N. A. 5. Standard. 

" This volume, beyond all comparison, is the best work upon the 
themes generally called * Moral Philosophy ' in our language — and the 
person who has not studied it, is not a master of that most noble science. 
This is a neat edition, and is more valuable and usefal on account of 
the Index which has been added. We are rejoiced to see that the 
work is stereotyped, and therefore, that its cheapness will ensure its 
dissemination." — Christian Intelligencer. 



THE IMITATION OF CHRIST : 

In three Books. By Thomas A^Kempis. Translated from 
the Latin by John Paine, with an introductory Essay by 
Thomas Chalmers. 16mo., large tjrpe, neat cloth. 



CoUifiSj Brother 4* Oo., New York. 

THE PAPAL AND HIERARCHICAL SYSTEM 

Compared with the Religion of the New Testament. 
8vo. pamphlet. Price 12^ cents. 



MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, 

With Selections from his Correspondence, &c. By George 
Crossfield. Price, in muslin, $2 00 ; sheep, $2 25. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Small 8vo. From new stereotype plates, large type. Sheep, 

raised bands. Price 50 cents. 



JOURNAL 

Of the Life, Gospel Labours, and Christian Experiences of 
John Woolman, to which are added his last Epistle, and 
other Writings. 12mo. Price, half bound cloth back, 
37^ cents ; sheep, 50 cents. 



FOR DISTRICT AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Holbrookes School Apparahis, 

Consisting of a five inch Globe, Geometrical solids. Dia- 
grams, Geological Cabinet, Numeral Frame, Map of the 
World, Map of the United States, Scale, Triangle, &c., 
in a painted case. Price $10 00. 

tJ^A liberal discount made to those who purchase in 
quantities. 



i ■ 



